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so steadfastly held to the highest ideals 

for so many years has led the keenest 
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ACCO — 


The Chain of Strength 


CCO—The Chain of Strength is made for every 
railway purpose, but more, it is made to assure 
that comfortable feeling of absolute safety wherever 


used in railway service. 


On big lines or small lines, big chains or small chains 
which answer to the name of ACCO, have proved that 
due to perfect uniformity of quality, ACCO means 
chain which alwavs stands the strain. 


What does this mean? It means just this—Perfect 
confidence in ACCO CHAINS, which means greater 
efficiency of workers, safer operation and quicker 


handling of materials. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgepo:t, Conn. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Offices: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: 
Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 


ILWAY SWITCH CHAIN 
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“If ninety per cent of the typewriters could be relegated to 
the scrap pile, and officials instead of being tied to them, as 
they are now, could go about and get 


The Art acquainted with the employees, the 
of Working grievance committee’s work would be 
with Men reduced to a minimum.” This state- 


ment was made by a railway executive 
who has had unusual success in administering his department. 


Reductions in wages and salaries or even prospects of such 
measures are sure temporarily to cause a serious reduction 
of the esprit de corps in any organiza- 


Do the tion. Such an agitation affects officers 
Employees and employees alike for it is disheart- 


Understand? ening to any man to curtail his plan 
for saving or his budget of living ex- 
penses. The situation becomes aggravated when the indi- 


vidual does not fully appreciate the conditions which enforce 
the retrenchment. This is a fact which the railroads cannot 
afford to overlook in carrying out their proposed wage reduc- 
tions, because efficiency of operation will probably be affected 
in greater measure by the depressing influence on the sub- 
ordinate officer and the loyal employee than on those who 
are affiliated with the stronger labor organizations. If nothing 
is done to combat this influence, it will serve largely to offset 
the efforts for increased loyalty which the managements have 
undertaken since the return to private control. The answer 
is education in the form of statements explaining in simple 
language the present financial predicament of the roads as a 
consequence of a disproportionate relation between revenues 
and expenses. But this alone will not suffice. It should be 
made clear that every possible effort is being made to intro- 
duce economies which do not entail the reduction of wages. 
The employee should be given to understand that the man- 
agement will be pleased to entertain any suggestions which 
will effect further economies. A reduction in wages is a pain- 
ful procedure and should be conducted in a spirit that mani- 
fests a realization of the sacrifices involved. 


The railway manager is confronted under present condi- 
tions with two conflicting lines of thought as far as his pas- 
' senger service is concerned. He is 
Earnings of desirous, on the one hand, of taking 
Individual such steps as he can to restore his 
Trains road’s pre-war passenger service and 

may even wish to improve on it. On 

the other hand, he is met with the necessity of reducing ex- 
penses and possibly has been called upon to consider the 
advisability of dropping from his time-table some of the less 
important and more poorly patronized trains. He is, of 
course, limited in a measure when it comes to dropping 
trains because there must always be a minimum service and 
because the state commissions are not particularly enthu- 
siastic about reductions in service. Nevertheless, in working 
out the proper solution of his problem, he would be assisted 
measurably if he had some way in which he could estimate 
the earnings and cost of his individual trains with a view to 
seeing if they are carrying their proper share of the burden 


of increased operating costs. ‘To determine the cost in suffi- 
ciently detailed manner, for the purposes here in mind, of 
running an individual train does not offer great difficulty, 
inasmuch as to get a rough idea alone is sufficient. To 
determine its earnings, however, appears on the face to be a 
rather more complicated matter. Nevertheless, a method has 
been worked out and is now in use with various modifications 
on a number of roads which allows for the determination of 
the earnings of individual trains in a comparatively simple 
fashion and at comparatively slight expense. The method 
as it is used on one of the railroads is described on another 
page of this issue. The article is intended primarily for 
accounting officers, but we doubt not that the method outlined 
in it will be of more than ordinary interest to transportation 
officers also. 


Time and again during the period when more traffic was 
being offered to the railroads than they could handle, their 
officers were urged to get out and see 
Get Out their shippers. In these circumstances 
and See the underlying idea has been to secure 
the Shipper _ etter co-operation from the shippers, 
particularly in the direction of better 
and heavier car-loading. Generally speaking, this was made a 
part of the duties of every railway employee who came in con- 
tact with or had anything to do with the shippers, the loading, 
and the moving of cars, etc. Distinct improvements were 
usually made and the concerted “drive” proved its worth. 
With the slump in traffic the drive lost its punch, though the 
benefits to be derived from it are still as important as ever. 
It can now be rejuvenated to great advantage by making it 
more applicable to present conditions, i. e., it should be more 
on lines directed toward the encouragement of increased ship- 
ping and heavy car loading. A better understanding of the 
problems confronting the shipper and the road also can be 
reached. A good example of a drive adapted to present con- 
ditions is afforded by the traffic department of an eastern 
road. On this line the higher traffic officers who, because of 
the rush of business and the complexity of their organization, 
seldom found time in the past to get in actual contact with 
their shippers were required to spend an entire week brush- 
ing up their acquaintanceships with the shippers, both old 
and prospective. The results more than justified the efforts 
and the program will be repeated at intervals.. The old 
shippers were benefited and new shippers were interested. 
This road materially increased its revenues by being a “‘live 
wire” in dull times. The business today goes to those who 
go out and get it. 


While the statement that there has not been a time when the 
railways were more in need of additional facilities may at 
first thought appear widely at variance 


Preparing with the facts in view of the present 
For the acute slump in traffic, its accuracy has 
Future been demonstrated repeatedly by the 


experiences of the last four years and 
as late as last October. In spite of the large expenditures 
which were made for increased facilities between 1905 and 
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1916 the capacity of the roads was taxed more severely dur- 
ing the periods of heavy traffic since 1917 than ever before. 
While the present is a period of acute depression railway 
men realize that a return to conditions even approaching 
normal will bring with it a demand for railway service which 
can only be satisfied by large increases in facilities. Engi- 
neering officers have therefore busied themselves in the prep- 
aration of plans for new shops and engine terminals, for 
freight facilities, for new and heavier bridges, for added 
tracks and all the various facilities which increase the ca- 
pacity of a road. Undoubtedly a greater volume of work is 
covered by plans and estimates now awaiting authorization 
than at any previous time in the present generation. These 
plans will be revised and improved while the opportunity 
offers. Advantage is also being taken of the opportunity to 
revise standards and to bring them into conformity with the 
latest developments in materials and equipment, for during 
periods of widespread activity there is no time for such 
work, necessary though it is. In the preparation of plans 
for new work as well as in the revision of standards, the 
wide-awake engineer is studying intently the latest and most 
modern equipment and materials at his disposal with a view 
to incorporating such of them in his designs as will improve 
his structures. Manufacturers of railway materials and 
equipment adapted for such use are finding evidences of this 
interest on the part of engineers in the increased attention 
which these engineers are giving to their products, and they 
are securing audiences which it would be impossible to secure 
when the time of engineers is taken up in the rush incident 
to a large construction program. Engineers and manufac- 
turers alike can afford to give the closest consideration to 
the materials and equipment available at the present time in 
order that the roads may be best prepared to launch their 
improvement programs when conditions permit. 


Government control of the British railways will under present 
legislation terminate in August. As that time approaches 
' analogy of certain phases of the rail- 

Railway way situation in Great Britain with 
Problems in problems which have arisen in this 
England country becomes more apparent. The 
railways were placed under the Minis- 

try of Transport in 1919 for a period of two years during 
which time a plan for the final disposition of them was to 
be worked out. The government has not, however, ad- 
vanced a plan as yet for meeting this situation, although 
it is understood that such a bill is now in course of prepa- 
ration. In the meantime the railway unions have brought 
out in Parliament a bill of their own. This bill pro- 
poses government ownership under the administration of a 
board of seven commissioners, three to be from the ranks of 
labor and four representing the government. Purchases of 
the properties would be effected by an issue of 5 per cent 
stock and shareholders in the present companies would be 
paid at the average market price of their shares in 1913, less 
the average depreciation of railway securities since, or about 
30 per cent. It is not generally believed that this labor bill 
will be enacted into a law. It is understood that the govern- 
ment will advocate the grouping of the carriers into a few 
large systems but jusi what methods will be adopted to 
secure an adequate return to the companies when the present 
guaranties cease are as yet a matter of conjecture. The 
British railways are faced with a labor situation in many 
ways like our own. Wages and working conditions are 
standardized for the whole country regardless of the varying 
conditions in each locality. Labor costs have increased tre- 
mendously, both because of increased rates and shorter hours. 
On one system alone, the London & North Western, the in- 
crease has been from approximately $30,000,000 (£ to $ at 
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par) in 1913 to approximately $100,000,000 in 1920. Rates 
are so high now that further increases are not considered 
advisable. Recent labor troubles due to the alliance of the 
railway unions with the miners appear to have been avoided 
for the moment, but the general status of the employees and 
the companies under private operation presents a problem 
yet to be solved. It is to be hoped that Parliament will show 
the same appreciation of the railway problem that our Con- 
gress did when it passed the Transportation Act. It must b: 
admitted, nevertheless, that the lack of progress to date is 
rather disconcerting. 


The second article by Oliver F. Allen dealing with railway 
reconstruction in France and Belgium, which appears else- 
where in this issue, describes in some 
Rebuilding detail the problems met with in rebuild- 
the Railways ing destroyed bridges and tunnels. In 
in France many ways the difficulties encountered 
were peculiar. In _ rebuilding the 
Vauxillon tunnel, for instance, it was found that the earth 
around and over the tunnel was so disintegrated by repeated 
explosions that the internal pressure had increased to a point 
where timbering was very difficult and the side walls of the 
entire tunnel had to be rebuilt much stronger than before. 
In rebuilding bridges the engineers were greatly hampered 
by the lack of steel, brick and cut stone. Skilled labor, too, 
was difficult to obtain. Recourse was had, consequently, to 
concrete whenever it could be economically employed. In 
many cases the debris of old masonry structures was crushed 
and utilized as a part of the concrete mixture. The shortage 
of labor and the scarcity of lumber made the building of 
forms slow and expensive. The plan was finally evolved of 
pouring the concrete piers into a shell made up of concrete 
blocks. Because of the scarcity of timber, light wooden 
forms were used for the arches and the concrete poured about 
a foot thick. After standing about a week this concrete had 
set sufficiently to support a second pouring and the remaining 
portion of the arch rings was then poured with a thin layer 
of pure concrete applied first as a binder. All the new 
structures were provided with chambers for high explosives 
so located that their destruction would be a relatively easy 
matter should military necessity ever again require it. All 
the new bridges have been built from a point of view of 
appearance and harmony with the surroundings as well as 
utility, speed and economy. That all of these phases of the 
program have been realized and given full consideration in 
the reconstruction program makes the achievement of the 
engineers who had the matter in charge even more note- 
worthy. The next article in this series, which will appear 
in an early issue of the Railway Age, will deal with the 
rebuilding of the destroyed terminals. 


It should be a source of gratification to every man in railroad 
service whose efforts are centered on the economical use of 
fuel, that with an increase of 11.3 pet 

A Good cent in the gross ton miles handled in 

Fuel 1920 as compared with 1919, and an 
Record increase of 5.1 per cent in the pas- 
senger train miles, the fuel consump- 

tion of locomotives in road service showed an increase no 
larger than 13 per cent. But why, it may be asked, should 
any increase larger in proportion than the increase in the 
amount of traffic handled, be subject for congratulation ? 
First, because the switchmen’s strike during April and May 
and the enormous volume of traffic offered during the suc- 
ceeding months up to November, of necessity made measures 
for economy minor considerations in comparison with the 
importance of keeping up with the demands of the country 
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at any price; and second, because local officers, many of 
whom for a time were required to take the places of the 
striking switchmen, were without the assistance of the Fuel 
Conservation Section of the Railroad Administration, which 
had just been abolished and for which on many roads no 
effective successor had been found. The temporary effect of 
some of these factors is clearly reflected in a month to month 
comparison of the fuel consumption for 1,000 gross ton miles 
in freight service. Comparing periods in 1920 with corre- 
sponding periods in 1919, there was an increase in the fuel 
consumption for March of 3.3 per cent, which had further 
increased in April to 11.2 per cent. Going on to June, a 
marked improvement was evident; during that month there 
was a decrease of about eight per cent, while during the 
month of September there was an increase of but one per 
cent and in December, about one-half per cent. The net 
result for the 12 months ending December 31 was an average 
increase in the fuel consumption per 1,000 gross ton miles 
of only two per cent. In passenger service the increase per 
passenger, train mile was somewhat larger, averaging about 
five per cent for the 12 months. This figure, however, does 
not take into account the effect of the return to competitive 
conditions in passenger service. On the whole, considering 
the unfavorable conditions obtaining during most of the 
year, the result is one which should be a source of consid- 
erable satisfaction to officers and men, particularly those in 
the locomotive service, and to those who have ever doubted 
the loyalty of these men it furnishes a striking bit of evi- 
dence that their doubts are largely groundless. These results, 
in the face of most unfavorable circumstances, indicate the 
possibilities for real economy now that economy has again 
become one of the principal objectives of railroad operation. 


Not many months ago when railroads were hard pressed to 
maintain an adequate number of locomotives in service, it was 
common to hear the complaint that re- 

The Schedule pair shop capacity had not increased in 
Increases proportion to the increased number and 
Shop Capacity size of locomotives. This complaint 
was probably justified, but very much 

could have been done to relieve the situation by a more 
general use of systems for scheduling or routing work in 
repair shops. In view of the fact that shop scheduling has 
received such a thorough try-out on over fifteen railroad 
systems in this country, demonstrating its ability to increase 
shop capacity and output, it is surprising to find that some 
shop executives are not yet thoroughly convinced of its value. 
To these men the shop schedule is only a cumbersome sys- 
tem, designed to occupy the time of one or more clerks and 
increase the output on paper only. The exact opposite is 
true. It would be just as foolish for a general to advance 
his troops in battle without first mapping out objectives and 
methods of approach, as for a shop superintendent to order 
locomotives in for repairs without knowing what work is to 
be done, seeing that necessary material is on hand and 
scheduling the work through the various departments so that 
all parts are repaired in time for the locomotive to go out of 
the shop on a given day. The old-fashioned method of get- 
ting output was to bring in as many locomotives as a shop 
would hold, incidentally blocking passageways and flooding 
the shop with locomotive parts in various stages of repair. 
No one knew when a particular part would be needed; all 
was hustle and bustle; little was accomplished. In many 
instances a shop with 25 pits was made to accommodate 35 
locomotives with a resultant decrease rather than increase in 
output. Beginning the repair of locomotives shown first on 
the list, a cylinder or a deck casting might be needed 
unexpectedly and work on this particular locomotive would 
be abandoned in favor of a more promising one. The result 
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—a big loss of time in transferring tools, robbing material 
from one locomotive to another and, in some cases, removing 
parts already bolted to planers or other tools for machining. 
This unscientific shop management demoralized foremen and 
men, caused a lot of unnecessary driving and resulted in an 
output not exceeding one locomotive per pit per month, or 25 
locomotives per month. It has been shown conclusively that a 
shop schedule, under the direction of a competent supervisor, 
indicates what departments are weak, enabling them to be 
strengthened and so co-ordinates the work of all departments 
that the output in the case cited above could be increased to 
35 or 50 locomotives per month. 


Piratical Commission Merchants’ 
Attacks on Freight Rates 


NE OF THE MOST DISHONEST and selfish propagandas we 

have ever observed is being carried on by commission 
merchants, and papers devoted to their interests, regarding 
the effect of existing freight rates upon the movement of 
fruits and vegetables. The producers of these commodities 
are receiving very low prices for them. The prices they are 
being paid are in many cases so low that they can hardly 
afford to market them. Through the columns of such papers 
as the Produce News, editions of which are published at 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, and The Packer, edi- 
tions of which also are published in various cities, the com- 
mission merchants are trying to use this condition to promote 
a movement among the producers for reductions of freight 
rates. 

Whether or not the freight rates should or should not be 
reduced, it is easy to show that it is the extortion practiced 
by the commission merchants and the retail dealers, rather 
than the present freight rates, which are responsible for the 
fact that a producer at present is being paid very low prices 
for his products, while the consumer in the cities is being 
forced to pay high prices for them. Recently much propa- 
ganda has been spread among the producers of vegetables in 
Texas, Florida, and other southern states, and also in Cali- 
fornia, regarding the present freight rates. It is time that a 
few cold facts regarding these important matters should be 
told. 

On April 16 the average price paid to the producer for 
cabbage in Texas was $7 per ton. The cost of transporting 
it to Chicago was $26.50 per ton. This includes not only the 
freight rate, but also the cost of icing the refrigerator car 
and the federal tax on freight charges. The total amount 
that the producer received for producing it, and that the 
railroad received for hauling it about 1,300 miles, was 1.67 
cents a pound or $33.30 a ton. On the same date cabbage 
retailed in Chicago for 7 cents a pound or $140.00 a ton, or 
$106.70 per ton more than the total amount that the producer 
received for producing it, and that the railroad received for 
bringing it to Chicago. Where did this $106.70 per ton— 
which was 75 per cent of the total retail price—go to? A 
very large part of it went into the pockets of the commission 
men who are carrying on the present propaganda, and the 
rest went into the pocket of the retailer. The toll taken 
by them was four times as much as the railroad received for 
hauling the cabbage from Texas to Chicago. 

On the same date the producer in Texas received $42 per 
ton for white onions. The cost of transportation to Chicago 
was $29.64, and the total received by the producer and the 
railroad was $71.64 a ton or 3.58 cents a pound. At the 
same time white onions sold at retail in Chicago for 10 cents 
a pound or $200.00 a ton, or $128.36 more than the amount 
that the producer received for producing them, and that the 
railroad received for bringing them to Chicago. Most of this 
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difference went into the pockets of the commission merchant 
and the retailer. 

On the same date the producer in Texas was paid $5.00 
a ton for spinach. ‘The cost of transportation to Chicago was 
$30.36 per ton, making a total of $35.36 per ton or 1.77 
cents a pound that the producer and the railroad together 
received. At the same time the retail price of spinach in 
Chicago was 15 cents a pound or $300.00 per ton, or $264.64 
per ton more than both the producer and the railroad received. 
Who got this $264.64 per ton, which was almost 90 per cent 
of the retail price? Most of it went to the very commission 
merchants who are carrying on propaganda against the 
present freight rates. 

On March 26 the Chicago Produce News published an 
editorial entitled “Your Business in Peril! Help Save It!” 
It was addressed to the producers of cantaloupes and vege- 
tables in the Imperial Valley of California. It stated that 
“hig distributors in that section are worried because of the 
prohibitive freight rates to the eastern markets.” It added, 
“It is the duty of every receiver of cantaloupes in the east, 
and of every man or firm interested in this industry, to co- 
operate with the distributors in an effort to reduce the ruinous 
freight rates.” 

These “distributors” are the very same men who, on April 
16, were getting most of that $265.00 per ton from spinach, 
for the production and transportation of which the producers 
and railroads together had got only $35.36. The inference 
might have been drawn from what the Produce News said 
that the cantaloupe crop in the Imperial Valley was ready to 
be moved but could not be shipped on account of the high 
freight rates. The fact is, that no cantaloupes grown in the 
Imperial Valley were then ready for transportation and that 
they probably will not move until about May 15. The crop 
was reported in good condition and a harvest of 10,000 or 
11,000 cars was expected. Traffic experts stated that they 
knew of no reason why the cantaloupes would not freely move 
to market under present conditions and rates. The commis- 
sion merchants started their propaganda against the present 
freight rates in the hope, no doubt, that they could get them 
reduced before the shipments of the cantaloupe crop began 
and thereby pocket as a part of their own profits the revenues 
which, in the absence of a reduction in rates, will go to the 
railways. 

There recently have been loud complaints from the same 
general source upon the ground that the rates on fruits and 
vegetables from Florida have been so high as to interfere with 
their shipment. Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, investigated the matter and ascertained that 
from November 1, 1919, to February 28, 1920, the number 
of carloads of fruits and vegetables shipped from Florida 
by rail was 26,886, while from November 1, 1920, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1921, under the present freight rates, the number of 
carloads shipped was 28,420, an increase of 1,534 carloads. 

It has long been known that the commission merchants 
dealing in fruits and vegetables have been among the most 
remorseless profiteers in this country. The above facts show 
that in addition to continuing their efforts to enrich them- 
selves by paying producers as little as possible for their prod- 
ucts, and charging consumers as much as possible for them, 
they are now trying to force down freight rates by a campaign 
of falsification. A Congressional investigation of the railroad 
situation is soon to be held. In view of the fact that these 
commission people are showing such earnest interest in the 
subject of freight rates, we suggest to the Congressional Com- 
mittee the propriety and expediency of ascertaining not only 
the effect of the present freight rates upon the movement of 
perishable commodities, but also the effect upon the welfare 
of both the producer and the consumer of the exorbitant toll 
taken from them by the commission merchant and the retail 
dealer, especially the former. 
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The Decision on National Agreements 


HE DECISION of the Railroad Labor Board in the National 
Agreements’ controversy seems, on the whole, to be a 
sensible one. Neither the railways nor the labor unions can 
reasonably claim a victory. The final results of it will not 
be known until the negotiations between individual railways 
and their employees provided for have been finished and the 
rules agreed upon have been approved by the Board, or rules 
have been made by the Board itself to apply to matters 
regarding which no agreements shall have been reached. 

At present it appears probable that the railways will gain 
more by the decision than the labor unions. We say “labor 
unions” rather than employees, because the carrying out in 
good faith of the principles laid down by the Board will 
increase the efficiency of labor, and while the labor unions 
may temporarily be strengthened by rules which promote in- 
efficiency, their members have as much to gain in the long 
run from rules that promote efficiency as have the railways 
and the public. 

The decision recognizes the principle of the eight-hour day. 
This is a victory for the unions. The Board adds, however, 
that it believes this principle “should be limited to work re- 
quiring practically continuous application during eight 
hours.” This plainly implies that it should not be applied 
to work not requiring practically continuous application. 
Furthermore, the Board says very significantly, “for eight 
hours’ pay eight hours’ work should be performed” except by 
train service employees, who are paid on a mileage as well 
as on an hourly basis. 

These statements, read in connection with others in the 
“principles” enunciated, make very clear that the Board has 
no sympathy with, and indicate that it will not tolerate, rules 
whose plain intend is to limit production or to cause men to 
be paid for work not done. The necessity for proper classi- 
fication of employees and reasonable definitions of the work 
to be done is recognized, but it is stated that the classifica- 
tions and definitions “should not unduly impose uneconomi- 
cal conditions upon the carriers.” The fact that the obliga- 
tion ‘‘to render honest, efficient and economical service’’ rests 
upon each organization of employees as well as upon the man- 
agement, is specifically recognized. While the principle of 
seniority is approved, “it should be so applied as not to cause 
undue impairment of the service.” 

The Board clearly recognizes the right of employees to 
organize, and of the majority of each craft to be represented 
in negotiations by representatives of their own choosing. In 
other words, it recognizes both labor unionism and collective 
bargaining. At the same time it refuses to accept the views 
of the labor leaders as to what necessarily constitutes collec- 
tive bargaining. They contended that the entire subject of 
rules and working conditions ought to be referred to a na- 
tional conference of representatives of the railways and the 
labor unions, and implied that only in such conferences could 
true collective bargaining be carried on. By remanding the 
negotiation of rules and working conditions to conferences 
between the individual railways and their own employees, 
subject to the principles it laid down, the Board recognized 
bargaining between each railway and its own employees as 
true collective bargaining. The employees contended that 
rules and working conditions should be uniform throughout 
the United States. By remanding the determination of rules 
and working conditions to conferences between individual 
railways and their employees, the Board has recognized the 
principle that rules and working conditions should vary with 
and be adapted to the varying local conditions in different 
parts of the country. 

It was estimated by General Atterbury that by restoring 
the rules and working conditions in effect on December 31. 
1917, a saving of $300,000,000 annually could be made. 
The Labor Board has refused to restore these rules and 
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working conditions, and has recognized the principle of the 
eight-hour day. It has thereby rendered it impossible to effect 
anywhere near as large a saving as General Atterbury esti- 
mated could be made. At the same time the Board has said 
that it “is unable to find that all rules embodied in the Na- 
tional Agreements, orders, etc., of the Railroad Administra- 
tion constitute just and reasonable rules for all carriers and 
parties to the dispute.” ‘Therefore, while the eight-hour day 
and the increase in expenses caused by it must be continued, 
a wide field is left open for the framing of rules which will 
be much more reasonable and economical than those now in 
effect. Agreements may, and, indeed, must, be made by the 
individual railways and their employees by which the present 
large payments for work not done, and the pyramiding of 
wages for work done, will be abolished. Straight time for 
overtime may be substituted for time and a half. Piece work 
may be established. 

These improvements can be effected, however, only, first, by 
agreements between the railways and their employees, or, 
secondly, if they do not agree, by orders of the Railroad 
Labor Board. It is to be feared that the representatives of 
the labor unions on all the individual railways will make a 
strong effort to retain most, or all, of the present unreason- 
able rules. To secure reasonable settlements railway officers 
will have to show great tact, skill and courage, and this it is 
vitally important that they shall do. Otherwise, little or 
nothing will be gained for efficiency and economy through 
the Board’s decision. 

It is to be hoped the employees can be made to see that it 
would not be to their permanent advantage to retain unrea- 
sonable rules, and that, as a matter of fact, they cannot be 
retained without directly violating the sound principles of 
efficiency and economy laid down by the Labor Board. On 
the other hand, it is to be hoped that railway officers will 
conscientiously and consistently observe the spirit of the 
principles laid down by the Board, recognizing the right of 
employees to carry on negotiations through representatives 
of their own choosing. 

Firmness, reasonableness and fairness on both sides will 
result in the establishment of rules and working conditions 
which will be beneficial to the employees, the railways and 
the public; while unreasonableness or unfairness on either 
side will simply throw the whole matter back into the hands 
of the Labor Board. 


The Audible Signal and 
Automatic Train Control 


RAIN ORDERS are issued to direct the movement of trains, 

a flagman is required to protect his train and the block 
signal system has been developed to safeguard and facilitate 
train movements. Still, with all these precautions serious 
accidents continue to occur, because a train order has been 
transmitted or transcribed incorrectly or a train crew has 
overlooked it, or a flagman has failed to perform his duty 
properly, or a signal indicating stop has been overlooked 
by an engineman, etc. As a consequence, railway men and 
others are looking for means to prevent accidents which 
result from such failures of the human element. One of the 
results of the consideration of this problem was the incor- 
poration of certain provisions regarding automatic train con- 
trol in the Transportation Act. There are, however, honest 
differences of opinion on this subject. Some feel, as indi- 
cated elsewhere in an article in this issue, that excellent 
results may be obtained by means of audible warning de- 
vices to call to the attention of enginemen and others the fact 
that a dangerous condition exists. In this article the writer 
well brings out the fact that no devices should be used which 
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will tend to take the control of the train away from the en- 
gineman and it is believed that all will agree that the control 
should not be taken away from an engineman when he is 
alive and “on the job.” 

Audible warnings have been advocated and used to 
some extent in this country, but more generally in 
Europe where fog conditions have made such warnings 
a necessity, although accidents have occurred because of 
the failure of the apparatus at critical times. It seems to 
have been due to this fact that automatic train control has 
been developed to the point which it has reached today in 
this country, and it is significant that it is receiving serious 
study in England and France, where the audible warning 
has been developed to a high state of efficiency. Any device 
which will reduce accidents should receive careful consid- 
eration, whether of an audible nature or automatic train 
control. It would appear that any audible device will have 
to “prove its case” in comparison with the record made with 
automatic train control systems already in service. ; 


A Good Time to Study 
Terminal Operation 


ceenwax MEN ARE agreed that the present recession in 
railway traffic, although acute, will be of a temporary 
character and will soon give way to a volume of business 
heavier than ever before handled. This has been the history 
of past depressions, and there is nothing to indicate that the 
present will be an exception. The far-sighted railway officer 
will use this lull in business to study ways of improving his 
methods of operation so that he may be able to handle this 
increased business with the maximum economy when it comes 
to him. 

No feature of the railway plant constitutes a greater tax 
on the capacity and on the net revenues of the roads today 
than the terminals. In many instances they are outgrown 
or antiquated, while in others methods are in vogue which 
unnecessarily complicate operations. While sound ,rail- 
roading demands that cars be kept out of the yards and in 
road movement as much as possible, the present condition 
of many of the terminals makes it even more necessary that 
this be done in the interests of economy. 

As pointed out by Colonel E. H. Shaughnessy in a letter 
to the editor, elsewhere in these columns, there is too much 
switching of freight cars in intermediate terminals. This 
switching not only costs money directly, but it results in 
injuries to equipment and more particularly in delays in 
movement. It is still the common practice on many roads 
to reclassify the dead freight trains at each division point. 
This is done in spite of the fact that there are repeated illus- 
trations of the economy of making up trains as near the 
point of origin of the traffic as possible for movement to 
remote points without breaking up and reclassification at 
intermediate yards. While this practice requires the holding 
of this freight somewhat longer at the originating terminal 
in order to concentrate it in trainload lots, the time so lost 
is made up several times over by the delays saved in inter- 
mediate yards where only routine inspection and switching 
are done. 

An officer who has not studied this problem will 
be surprised to note the amount of freight which can be 
assembled in trainload lots in this way. This plan not only 
saves a large expense of switching at intermediate terminals 
but it greatly expedites the movement of freight, a considera- 
tion of as much importance to the railways as to its patrons, 
since it promotes a more intensive use of the railway plant 
by increasing the capacity of a line and by securing the more 
prompt return of the equipment for further loading. 











Chicago Great Western 


HE CHIcAGO Great WESTERN operates 1,496 miles of 

line, of which it owns 1,035, operates under lease 375 
and has trackage rights over 86. The main lines of the 
parent company extend from Chicago to Minneapolis and 
from Oelwein, Ia., to Kansas City, Mo. The lines of the 
Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific, a road formerly controlled 
by entire ownership of stock and by lease, but acquired on 
June 1, 1920, by the parent company, extend from Mankato, 
Minn., through Red Wing and Simpson to Osage, Ia., with 
a branch to Winona, Minn. The Mason City & Fort Dodge, 
controlled by entire stock ownership and by lease, has lines 
from Oelwein, Ia., and Hayfield, Minn., to Omaha, Neb. 
This resumé should be sufficient to show that the road runs 
through a highly competitive territory and that it has to com- 
pete with a number of larger systems, many of which have 
through lines of their own and some of which are in a much 
stronger financial position. In years past the Chicago Great 
Western has had some success in making a living under 
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The Chicago Great Western 


these conditions. In 1920, however, it suffered from all the 
handicaps in general characteristic of the aftermath of fed- 
eral control. 

Under government control it had a large amount of its 
business diverted to other lines. After it was returned to 
private operation it tried, by giving scheduled and more 
frequent freight service, to win this business back. It suc- 
ceeded in getting back only part of the business it had lost, 
and the changes in its freight service resulted in the reduc- 
tion in its average freight train load, of which mention will 
be made later. In the latter part of 1920 it suffered early 
and more than most railroads from reduction of traffic, be- 
cause it is a large grain carrier and the effects of the action 
of the farmers in holding back their grain were felt earlier 
and more acutely in its territory than in almost any other 
part of the country. 

The operations of the property showed a net operat- 
ing deficit for 1920 of $4,158,344 as compared with a net 
railway operating income in 1919 of $893,307. The corporate 
income account for 1920, after taking into consideration the 
standard return for operation by the Railroad Administration 
in January and February, and the guaranty for the six 
months ending August 31, showed a deficit, after the pay- 
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ment of interest, of $2,530,682. In 1919 there was a cor- 
porate net income of $1,263,670. 

The Chicago Great Western, when it was reorganized in 
1909, was expected to be able to pay 4 per cent dividends 


on its preferred stock, which dividends were to be cumulativ: 


_from June 30, 1914. An initial dividend of one per cent 


was paid December 1, 1915; one per cent dividends were 
also paid in May, 1916; October, 1916, and April, 1917. 
In August, 1918, one per cent was paid and again in Janu- 
ary, 1919. In 1920, not only were no dividends paid on the 
preferred stock, but the company found itself unable to pay 
the unearned interest on the first mortgage bonds of the 
Mason City & Fort Dodge. It proposed not to pay this inter- 
est, but finally paid it after receiving a loan by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from the revolving fund, covering the 
amount of interest due. 

The story of the increase in gross earnings and the decrease 
in net in 1920 is the same in the case of the Chicago Great 
Western as it is in the case of most of the other railroads of 
the country. The freight revenue in 1920, amounting to 
$15,990,231, represented an increase of 9.86 per cent over 
1919 and the total operating revenues of $24,032.435, an 
increase of 8.61 per cent. The operating expenses amounting 
to $26,452,243, on the other hand, increased no less than 
36 per cent. The increase in expenses for maintenance of 
way as between the two years was especially notable, being 
70 per cent. The figures of maintenance work done in 1920, 
however, do not indicate that the charges for maintenance 
in 1920 were excessive nearly so much as that the mainte- 
nance work done in 1919 must have been insufficient. De- 
tailed figures for 1919 are not given in the report; a com- 
parison as between 1920 and of two years prior to federal 
control—namely, 1917 and 1916—gives us figures somewhat 
as follows: 





1920 1917 1916 
Total miles of track reballasted.............. 274 67 125 
Lineal feet of bridges, trestles and culverts re- 
ff... See ere re re 6,575 7.576 11.966 
Cubic yards of material moved—roadbed..... 129,187 138,660 238.520 
i = . 2 s f° eee 60 124 120 
Cross-ties put in track: 
NN = oie. «cra tasecare acyl Gun 4b asanniae miele 193,547 71,630 31,186 
WINE. Ricaccsnon enaesadencenewmeeuan 381,541 486,837 571,335 
WE Asecas dsiawieaGse Rocko caasacess 575,088 558.467 602,521 
St ON 6 a cara ain necualidacdsadtaas 88,796 36,698 246,149 
POO GENE SIE, 3:5, co tetidaicnceeedeeewauesun ous 10,420 31,233 101,799 


The Chicago Great Western’s best year since its reorgan- 
ization in 1909 was in 1916, not only from the standpoint 
of business alone, but also from that of net earnings. In that 
year it earned its 4 per cent on the preferred stock (although 
it paid only 2 per cent) and its prospects of continuing to 
do so looked rather bright. The road, however, suffered 
acutely from federal control, particularly, as already stated, 
because it lost business, much of which was diverted to other 
lines and which has not been restored to its former channels. 
It is perhaps natural, therefore, that the progress that has 
been made since 1916 has not been as great as might be 
wished. The tons of revenue freight carried in 1920 and 
the total ton-miles were greater than in 1919; they were, 
however, less than in 1916. 

A road in the position of the Chicago Great Western needs 
plenty of cars and can only be successful against the com- 
petition of longer through lines on the basis of superior 
service. Owing to the Chicago Great Western’s financial 
disabilities, the total number of freight cars in service re- 
cently has been decreasing. No standard cars were re- 
ceived from the Railroad Administration, nor were any new 
cars ordered during 1920. The average capacity of the 
freight cars in service in 1920 was 35.36 tons; in 1916 it 
was 35.69 and in 1917, 36 tons. There has been some in- 
crease in the number of locomotives in the past few years. 
Ten Mikado and five switching locomotives were allocated 
by the U. S. R. A., although over the road’s protest. Ten 
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additional Mikados were ordered in 1920. The report does 
not give any figures as to locomotive tractive effort. 

An index to a road’s efficiency is most often found in the 
figure of the average revenue trainload. From 1910 to 1916 
the Chicago Great Western succeeded in nearly doubling its 
figure for average revenue tons per train mile, increasing 
the average trainload in 1910 of 331 tons to 603 tons in 
1916. In 1918 the average revenue trainload had been in- 
creased to 620 tons; since then, for reasons already indicated, 
there has been retrogression: the average revenue trainload 
in 1919 was 588 tons; in 1920, 587 tons. 

The Chicago Great Western’s business is rather varied; 
it consists of about 28 per cent products of mines; 27 per 
cent products of agriculture and 26 per cent manufactures. 
Its average haul for revenue freight in 1920 was 274 miles. 
The Chicago Great Western has a high percentage of loaded 
car miles to total car miles, running about 72 per cent. 
It had in 1920 an average load per loaded car of but 26 tons 
and a mileage per car per day of but 24. The ton-miles 
daily per car in 1920 were 433; in 1919, 427. 

The following table shows the principal figures for oper- 
ation in 1920 and 1919: 


1920 1919 
Preight TEVENGE occ cnccscicossccnccere $15,990,231 $14,555,496 
Passenger fPEVENUE .....ccccccceessece 5,692,494 5,979,147 
Total operating revenue...........-seeee- 24,032,435 22,128,189 
Maintenance of way expenses.......... 5,987,678 3,525,827 
Maintenance of equipment............. 6,736,579 5,010,519 
i. Se wren re rer 520,662 320,950 
Transportation expenses.......eeesereee 12,258,484 9,745,333 
General EXPENSES 2 ccccccccccccesccecs 722,369 629,799 
Total operating expenses. ......-.ccccceees 26,452,243 19,389,535 
Net from railway operations.........-+0.. Def. 2,419,809 2,738,654 
a re A er ear ee 1,010,657 798,590 
Net railway operating income.............. Def, 4,158,344 893,307 


The corporate income account was given in last week’s 
issue, page 913. It showed figures as follows: 


1920 1919 


On a ee eee Def. $868,953 $3,051,344 
Deductions for interest, taxes, etc......... 1,661,729 | 1,787,674 
Net income (of Geicit) ..occcccccescevssecs Def. 2,530,682 1,263,670 
Dividends (preferred, one per cent)...-.+-- vw eeeeee 439,266 


New Books 


British Railways and the Great War, Part I, By Edwin A. Pratt, 
6 in. by 10 in., illustrated. 108 pages. Published by Selwyn 
& Blount, Lid., 21 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, 
England. 


This volume is the first of a series of ten which proposes to 
give as complete an account as possible of the workings of 
the British railways during the war years from 1914 to 1918. 
Approximately a half of this book, which is known as Part I, 
is devoted to a summary of the various steps which led up 
to the actual taking over of the railways by the government 
in 1914. The various plans proposed since as far back as 
1847 for providing government control and unified operation 
in times of national peril are described briefly and the plan 
actually adopted is explained in some detail. With this 
preparation the author takes up the discussion of the situ- 
ation which confronted the government’s administration when 
it took over its work on August 4, 1914. The extent of 
government control, the methods adopted by the “executive” 
for handling its work, the financial arrangements with the 
carriers, the provision made for the handling of abnormal 
war time traffic, and other problems which were met with 
early in the war are set down here and described in painstak- 
ing detail. In view of the fact that the intensiveness of the 
work would tend to make it of great value for purposes of 
reference it is unfortunate that the material is not so organ- 
ized that any particular phase of the situation is easily avail- 
able to the casual reader. On the whole, however, if the 
remaining parts of this work follow the general plan of 
Part I, this series will be a remarkable contribution to the 
history of the British railways. 
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Eliminating Rough Handling 
Of Passenger Trains 


New York. 
To THE EpITor: 

With reference to the article by F. W. Dean in the 
January 21 issue of the Railway Age, on the rough handling 
of passengers, I wish to point out one way which would 
eliminate the uncomfortable ‘“‘slam-bang” at the start of a 
passenger train. 

By employing anti-friction bearings in place of the present 
journal bearings on passenger cars, the resistance at starting 
these cars is so reduced that from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
of the pulling force required with journal bearings will set 
the train in motion. This figure is obtained from compara- 
tive tests made on the Swedish State Railways with ball 
bearings and: journal bearings. 

The reason why anti-friction bearings, of either the ball 
or roller-type, have not come into more extensive use on 
railroad cars, in spite of such a good showing, is no doubt 
the fact that the hitherto known forms of these bearings 
have proven insufficient in their carrying capacity, in either 
a radial or axial direction, or both, to make them an economic 
success in the railroad service. 

However, there is now a new type of anti-friction bearing 
coming into use in this field, technically known as a disc 
bearing. The first bearings of this kind were installed about 
two years ago by the Swedish State Railways, and their tests 
have given such results that the use of these bearings is now 
being extended. These bearings combine the easy running 
of the ball bearing with the strength and carrying capacity 
of the roller bearing, thus contributing at the same time to 
an increased comfort for the passengers as well as to reduced 
operating expenses for the railroads. E. F. Maas. 


Terminal Operation 
Needs Constructive Study 


New York Ciry. 
To THE EDITOR: 


The oil industry is very much concerned over the question 
of what the railroads are going to be able to do toward 
handling freight business in a prompt, regular way when 
good times return, and the terminals, perhaps the side tracks, 
will again be filled with loaded cars awaiting movement. No 
doubt other branches of industry are just as much concerned 
as the oil people about what is going to happen, but the fact 
that there are some 100,000 odd tank cars already in the 
service of the oil companies makes their case a pressing one 
and perhaps justifies a rather frank discussion of the 
situation. , 

It is a foregone conclusion that the present slump in busi- 
ness is temporary and sooner or later the wheels of industry 
will once more be turning at high speed. Our industries are 
continually growing, which means that the railroads will 
again be confronted with the necessity for handling a heavier 
traffic than they have ever handled before. When this time 
comes, what is going to happen? Are they going to carry on 
satisfactorily and be able to accept all the business offered 
or are they going to fall by the wayside and be obliged to 
resort to embargoes, priorities, permits and all that sort of 
dreadful expedience? 

Everyone familiar with the mechanism of railroad trans- 
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portation knows that at the present time the railroad facilities 
of the country, as a whole, are far short of what they ought 
to be to handle the peak railroad traffic scientifically and 
economically. ‘There is nothing to be gained in spending 
time trying to figure out why this is so; it is so, and what is 
more, there is no immediate relief in sight. At the very time 
when dirt should be flying we find the railway managements 
tied up with wage questions, and to a lesser extent, rate 
questions, and in most cases the great big question of keep- 
ing out of the hands of a receiver. 

Accepting this situation as it exists, what can be done to 
make the best of it? With this thought in mind, attention is 
invited to the apparent necessity for studying terminal opera- 
tion in a constructive far-reaching way, perhaps more at- 
tentively than ever before, because it seems that there is a 
lot of lost motion in that phase of railway operation that can 
be eliminated, thereby bringing about better service without 
additional expenditure on the part of the railroads. 

We all know there is too much switching and reswitching 
of freight cars in intermediate terminals. We know that 
freight trains, particularly the so-called “dead freights” are 
reclassified wholly or in part at nearly every division point, 
or about every hundred miles, and sometimes oftener. (This 
statement is not literally true, for there are some notable 
exceptions, but it is close enough to serve the purpose.) 
Switching cars costs money and causes delay, therefore, extra 
switching causes unnecessary expense and delay, hence the 
possibility for benefiting both the railroad and shipper by 
keeping this intermediate handling to an_ irreducible 
minimum. 

Following this thought further and in the light of past 
experience, we find the intermediate terminal handling of 
cars increases faster proportionately than the traffic does; 
the unnecessary expense and delay being compounded at a 
time when it should be avoided. In other words, the better 
business is, the poorer service is, until the saturation point 
is reached, when there is practically no service worthy of 
the name. 

The way to maintain dependable service and to reduce the 
expense and delay mentioned, is to do the work in the initial 
terminal, assembling trains that will move long distances 
without reclassification. This, of course, is not a new idea 
at all. For years past every railroad of any consequence 
has had some sort of through freight service but at best the 
service so provided has been merely with the idea of handling 
the “preferred” freight which is but a small part of the 
general traffic. I want to submit for consideration the idea 
of handling all freight on through freight trains that will 
move from the point of origin to the logical breakup point 
without being disturbed enroute. 

When I say further that these through freight trains should 
not be thought of as confined to restricted districts or even to 
railroad systems, but nation-wide in extent, some idea may 
be gained of just what is passing through the minds of those 
vitally concerned in this problem. 

Of course real progress cannot be made along this line 
unless the railroad managements get together and co-operate 
among themselves to that end and call on the shipping in- 
terests to help out. Surely the responsibility rests upon them 
to take the initiative in this respect. There is need for real 
railroad statesmanship in formulating comprehensive plans 
not only in connection with the subject under discussion, 
but in other directions as well, wherein joint action would 
bring about better utilization of the existing railroad plant. 

Short-sighted persons among the railway and shipping 
folks are enthused because the railroads are again putting 
up the competitive barriers and they put great stress on what 
is being done in the way of restoring the old time high speed 
“de luxe” freight service that makes a first, second or some 
such morning delivery between fortunately situated business 
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centers. It is common knowledge that some railroads are 
going into this sort of thing to such an extent that they are 
on the verge, if not already into, a freight speed war. Under 
the existing circumstances, could anything be more inde- 
fensible? ‘Those who have been through the mill and can 
therefore see well into the future know what little bearing 
this frilly sort of service has upon the handling of the great 
bulk of freight traffic and how quickly it goes by the board 
when things break loose. The answer to the problem does 
not lie in that direction but in the less spectacular one of 
taking care of all the traffic fairly well instead of a small 
portion extremely well and letting the rest get along some 
how or other. 

During the war, that is to say during governmental con- 
trol, I was in France helping the French army handle an 
extremely heavy and important railway traffic, which, by 
the way, was handled on through freight schedules without 
even a train dispatcher, but that is another story; so that I 
do not know from personal observation what took place here. 
Getting the story second-handed and noting the after results, 
I am convinced that governmental railway operation is a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory proposition to even think about. 
Yet some things were done during the governmental régime 
which appealed very much to the oil shippers. What im- 
pressed them was the way in which trainloads of petroleum 
products were assembled in mid-continent and handled 
through intact to the Atlantic seaboard at an average speed 
of around two hundred miles per day in spite of the blocked 
terminals and sidetracks and very severe weather conditions. 
Of course, the secret, if it was a secret, to such movement was 
merely keeping the trains intact and out of the terminals. 
The rest was comparatively easy. I understand that other 
commodities such as flour, grain, lumber and steel were put 
through in the same manner, running by similarly important 
cars that had started out singly and had been completely 
immobilized in the blockaded terminals and storage tracks. 

The lesson learned at the time has not been lost sight of 
by the traffic managers of the oil companies. Ever since 
they have consistently worked towards the idea of shipping 
in trainload lots as long distances as they could possibly 
arrange for, and have, with the aid of the American Petro- 
leum Institute and cordial support of their railroad friends, 
secured remarkably good results, in spite of the fact that the 
oil business is only a small part of the whole and the return 
to private control pretty thoroughly disrupted the through 
freight arrangements. 

If this sort of thing can be done in a small way by one 
group of shippers, it certainly can and should be done in a 
big way by concerted action on the part of the railroads 
and shippers working as two groups. As I have said before, 
it is my judgment that the duty for taking the initiative rests 
with the railroads and they should assume the burden so 
that by no possible chance will the initiative pass from them 
to those who are not so well fitted for the task. 


Cot. E. H. SHAUGHNESSY, 
\ssistant Director, Division of Transportation, American Petroleum Institute 


Tue Unitep States Civil Service Commission has announced 
an open competitive examination for shop apprentices. Vacancies 
in the Bureau of Standards at $720 a year and positions requiring 
similar qualifications will be filled from this examination. Appli- 
cations will be received by the commission at Washington, unti 
August 1, 1921. 

Tue ANNUAL Report of the relief department of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy shows that during the year 1920 the 
department paid $627,148 in sick and death benefits. Em- 
ployees contributed $678,817, income from investments was 
$20,625 and interest on cash advanced by the railroad was 
$7,013. There was an excess of receipts over disbursements 


of $65,279. 
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Reconstruction of Bridges and Tunnels in France 


Peculiar Difficulties Overcome—Reinforced Concrete Used 
Extensively—Rebuilding the Canals 


By Oliver F. Allen 


Formerly Major of Engineers, American Expeditionary Forces 


Railway Age of April 8 (page 879), attention was called 
to the general state of destruction of the French and 
Belgian railways after the signing of the armistice and the 
plans which were adopted for rebuilding the lines. In this 


[" THE FIRST ARTICLE of this series, which appeared in the 


ing illustrations. This is an important link connecting two 
valleys in a hilly country where it would be practically im- 
possible to establish adequate railway communication for 
either civilian or military uses without a tunnel. It was 
utilized by the Germans in 1914, 1915, and 1916 and effec- 
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Fig. 2—Slaughter House Bridge 


Left—March 1, 1919. 
article it is proposed to describe in some detail the problems 
which were met with in the reconstruction of bridges and 
tunnels. This was one of the first difficulties encountered 
in putting the lines in order for the transportation of freight 
and passengers. 

An example of tunnel reconstruction is the Vauxaillon 
tunnel between Soissons and Laon, shown in the accompany- 


Right—Temporary military structure, August 7, 
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1919. The abutment for the permanent bridge is nearly completed. 

tively destroyed by them when retreating in 1917 by blowing 
in both ends and the middle. With the exposed northern 
end camouflaged the French military engineers, working with 
the staff of the Northern Railway, repaired the tunnel, using 
concrete in place of stone and brick and had it ready for 
service early in March, 1918, when the Boche drive came. 
Forced to abandon it, the French destroyed it. The Germans 
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Right—The 





the girder was being 
girder being put into place using 





Fig. 3—Slaughter House Bridge, March, 1920 


lowered into place the track 





was being laid and the bridge was actually put into service the same day 
the temporary military bridge as a support. 








The canal in service with a self-propelled boat with tilting smoke-stack going under bridge on March 25 





Fig. 4—Lock No. 6 at Cottigny, de Roubaix Canal 


1920. 

















Left—February 


Fig. 5—Lock No. 6 at Cottigny, de Roubaix Canal 


Right—The new concrete lock and bridge being put in place, July 12, 1919. 

















Left—The 


viaduct completed. 





Fig. 6—Origny Viaduct, Soissons-Hirson Line 
Right—Viaduct under construction. 


The piers have been rebuilt, as described in the text. 
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immediately started reconstruction and were able to use the timbering very difficult. The best of lumber was used but, 
tunnel for some time before their evacuation in September, as the accompanying illustrations show, the tremendous pres- 
1918, when they again blew in both ends. sure which the loose earth exerted made the work difficult. 

The heavy rains of the winter of 1918-19 added to the It was found necessary to rebuild the side walls very much 




















Fig. 7—Vauxaillon Tunnel 


Left—Northern end being repaired by French following German retreat in 1917. Note sand bag camouflage. Center—October, 1917. Another 
view of same end. Right—Southern end, not exposed to enemy, under construction in 1917, 

















Fig. 8—Left, Vauxaillon Tunnel; Right, St. Benin Viaduct 


The northern end of tunnel nearly completed in the spring of 1919. St. Benin Viaduct before reconstruction, May, 1919. 




















Fig. 9—Vauxaillon Tunnel 


Left—Work in the top gallery, February, 1918. Center—Timbering during latter part of 1918, following third destruction of tunnel, showing 
pressure of disintegrated mass above. Right—The type of timbering used for the last stages of the work in 1918, 

















Fig. 10—St. Benin Viaduct 


Left—Starting the concrete block shells on the pier foundations. Right—Building concrete block shell forms for the piers. 


upheaval caused by the high explosives used in the several stronger than they had been originally to a height of about 
destructions and left the earth around and over the tunnel 13 ft. (4 meters). These concrete walls were completed in 
in a very spongy, granular, disintegrated condition. The March, 1918. Afterwards the headings were finished at the 
French found the internal pressure so great as to make top and the whole arch was covered with concrete. This work 
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included massive concrete foundations under the reconstructed 
portions. Finally liquid concrete was pumped into the voids 
above the completed arch. Both tracks were in service in 
May, 1919, and the work was entirely finished a few months 
later. 


Concrete Used Largely 


In studying the question of rebuilding the destroyed bridges 
it was soon apparent that lack of time, manufacturing facili- 
ties and transportation combined to prohibit the use of bricks 
and cut stone to rebuild the masonry work as it had existed 
before, as well as the use of steel where there had been many 
steel bridges. Skilled labor was difficult to get. Full ad- 
vantage was taken of the latest developments in the use of 
reinforced concrete which had proved so effective for many 
military operations and the majority of the bridges and 
viaducts were rebuilt of that material. In many cases the 
debris from the ruins of old piers, abutments, foundations, 
arches, buildings, etc., were collected, crushed and utilized 
for new concrete structures. Where possible old foundations 
were used. They were generally found sound after taking 
off a few feet of the top below the point where the explosion 
occurred. 

The shortage of labor and the scarcity of lumber made the 
problem of forms a serious one. This was realized in the 
early days of the war when the reconstruction problem was 
first studied and experiments were carried on in an aviation 
field near Paris by railway and military engineers with a 
view to developing a method of pouring concrete piers and 
arches without the expense and delay of large and heavy 
timber forms. 

Piers were built by putting up a shell of concrete blocks 
similar in appearance to the cut stone formerly used. This 
shell was used as a form into which the mass of concrete 
for the pier was poured. (See illustrations, Figs. 6 and 10.) 
A light structure of wooden forms, sometimes balanced on 
each side of the pier as for a cantilever truss, just strong 
enough to hold a concrete arch about a foot thick was next 
employed in place of the massive forms previously used. A 
ring of concrete was then poured on this fragile form and 
after standing about a week was hard enough to form a truss 
by itself upon which the rest of the arch could be built 
without any noticeable deformation of the original timber 
truss. (See illustrations, Figs. 6 and 10.) The faces of the 
arches are also of concrete blocks the same as the shells 
for the piers, the whole interior mass being filled into such 
forms. Cinder concrete was used sometimes. When filling 
in, the new material was bonded with the first rings by a 
thin layer of pure cement and no serious difficulty was en- 
countered in making a perfect joint. A model arch built in 
this manner was wrecked by the engineers who built it and 
the cleavages did not follow the bonding line between the 
first and second pourings. The union of the parts was per- 
fect. Subsequently two bridges which had been built in this 
manner following the German retreat of 1917 were destroyed 
by the Boches in 1918. In this destruction the central parts 
of the arches only were blown out. Parts of the arches on 
each side of the piers were left in position, cantilever fashion, 
and it was found that no cleavages appeared between the 
concentric rings forming the arch. This method not only 
effected an enormous saving in lumber costs, but permitted 
the same size working crews to carry on much faster than 
would have been possible in the old way. 


Chambers for High Explosives 


Accompanying illustrations of the Saint-Benin and other 
viaducts show this method of construction in its various 
stages. (Especially Figs. 4, 6, 8 and 10, and Figs. 2, 3 
and 4 on page 878 of the Railway Age of April 8.) It is 
an interesting side light on the European situation to note 
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that all of these new bridges are provided with chambers 
for high explosives so located as to facilitate complete de- 
struction in case of another invasion. Even steel structures 
are provided with shelves or pockets so that explosives can 
be placed easily and quickly if their destruction becomes a 
military necessity. 

Attention is especially called to the artistic appearance of 
the finished concrete bridges. (See Figs. 1, 4 and 6.) 
Where outside facings are not of concrete blocks the) 
are coated over with fine cement. Balustrades have been 
included. In some cases, where salvaged bricks were avail- 
able or there were neighboring brick yards already restored, 
the shells of the piers and the surfaces of the arches wer 
built of them. The bricks were used as forms the same as 
the concrete blocks. 

At Lille six old steel-arch bridges over streets were de- 
stroyed with their abutments. This destruction was so com- 
plete as to eliminate any thought of rebuilding. The avail- 
able height and the carrying capacity required by the new 
railway program prohibited ordinary masonry being used 
for reconstruction from the original designs. The unsightly 
steel lattice or webbed girders were ruled out from an 
aesthetic point of view, as well as because of the difficulty 
of getting material from which to make them. Here again 
reinforced concrete was taken advantage of and the debris 
utilized. The abutments and very flat arches were so care- 
fully designed that there is only about a foot between the 
bottom of the arch at the center and the bottom of the rail. 
These bridges were finished with iron balustrades salvaged 
from the old bridges. 

The illustrations, Figs. 6 and 8, of the St. Benin and 
Origny viaducts are not only typical of the type of reconstruc- 
tion so generally employed, but show the rapidity of recon- 
struction work in the areas held by the enemy until the time 
of the armistice. 


Canal Transportation 


It is difficult for Americans to realize the importance of 
canal transportation in Western Europe. We are prone to 
picture canal shipments as slow and inefficient. But even 
in the rush of war work our American Army engineers found 
cases where canal transportation was the quickest and best 
from a military point of view, and all the Allied armies 
utilized canals very extensively during the war. They were 
even protected by little gunboats which were dispatched after 
the armistice to the Rhine by the way of the Marne and the 
Moselle. The destruction of the canals was of the same order 
as the railway destruction and the necessity for their rebuild- 
ing urgent. Here again, reinforced concrete was taken ad- 
vantage of as illustrated by Lock No. 6 at Cottigny (Figs. 
4 and 5). While many canals were restored to use by the 
spring of 1920, others will not be available for a long time, 
especially some of those in the coal regions, the streams 
which supplied them having been diverted into the mines 
by the Germans. 

The next article of this series, which will deal with the 
rebuilding of terminals and transfer yards, will appear in 
the Railway Age at an early date. 


Tue NorTHWESTERN Pactric reports for the year 1920 eleven 
fewer casualties to employees than during the preceding year 
This was a decrease in the number of casualties of 7% per cent. 
This company operates 507 miles of road with 75 locomotives. 
The number of locomotive miles per train service casualty was 
increased 35 per cent and man hours per industrial casualty 29 
per cent. During the year 10,156 man hours were devoted to 
safety committee work, and W. S. Wollner, general safety agent, 
estimates that the salaries and expenses of his department 
amounted to about $30,000. 












Train Operation and Automatic Train Control 


Caution Signals, Properly Located with Audible Signals, Should 
Solve the Collision Problem 


By J. B. Latimer 


Signal Engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago 


has entered a danger zone is not a new one. It is cer- 

tainly as old as the derail which was the first crude 
up to the present. The idea of speed control is of more recent 
origin and was never looked on as a practical possibility until 
electricity began to be used in railway signaling or, more 
specifically, after the use of automatic block signals had be- 
come a practical fact. 

There is little to be written of the history of automatic train 
control prior to the adoption of the Kinsman system on the 
Boston Elevated railways in 1901 and on the New York sub- 
ways in 1903, though it is the writer’s recollection that the 
Intramural railway at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893 was equipped with such a safeguard of the 
Rowell-Potter type. 


T° IDEA of automatically stopping a railroad train which 


Investigations of Train Control 


In 1907 the Block Signal and Train Control Board was 
appointed by the United States government to investigate 
safety appliances on railways and from that time on during 
the life of that board and thenceforth by its successor, the 
Safety Bureau of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
careful and painstaking study of the subject of automatic 
train control has been conducted under government super- 
vision. 

In 1914 a committee of the Railway Signal Association, 
at the request of the American Railway Association, drew up 
a set of requisites for the installation of train control appa- 
ratus which the latter body adopted on May 20th of that 
year; and in 1919 these were adopted by the Safety Bureau 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. They are as fol- 
lows: 

An installation so arranged that its operation will auto- 
matically result in either one or the other or both of the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First—The application of the brakes until the train has 
been brought to a stop. 

Second—The application of the brakes when the speed of 
the train exceeds a prescribed rate and continued until the 
speed has been reduced to a predetermined rate. 


Requisites of Installation* 


1. The apparatus so constructed that the failure of any essential part 
will cause the application cf the brakes. 

2. The apparatus so constructed that it will automatically control the 
train in the event ct failure by engineman to observe signals or speed 
regulations 

3. The apparatus so constructed that it will control the train in the 
event of a failure of fixed signals to give proper indications. i 

The apparatus so constructed that proper operative relation between 
those parts along the readway and those on the train will be assured under 
all conditions of speed, weather, wear, oscillation and shock. 

5. The train anparatus so constructed as to prevent the release of the 
brakes after automatic application has been made until the train has been 
brought to a stop or the speed cof the train has been reduced to a pre- 


determined rate- ¢ : 

6. The train apparatus so constructed that when operated it will make 
an application of the brakes sufficient to stop or control the train within a 
predetermined distance. : ; Ka 4 

7. The apparatus so ccenstructed as not to interfere with the application 
of the brakes by the engineman’s brake valve or the efficiency of the air 
brake system. ‘ , ’ 

8. The apparatus so constructed as to be operative when the engine is 
running forward or backward. d 

9. The apparatus so constructed that when two or more engines are 
counled together or a pusher is being used the apparatus can be made 
effective on the engine only from which the brakes are controlled. 





*These requisites are drawn for application in connection with a properly 
installed block signal or interlocking system. 
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10. The apparatus so constructed as to be operative on trains moving 
only with the current of traffic. 
The apparatus so constructed as to conform to The American Rail- 
way Association standard of clearances of rolling equipment and structures. 
12. The apparatus so constructed as not to constitute a source of danger 
to cmployees or passengers, either in its installation or operation. 
1 he apparatus se constructed as not to interfere with the means 
used for operating fixed signals. 


Adjuncts 


The following may be used: 

(A) Cas SrGnaz; a signal located in the engine cab indicating a con- 
dition affecting the movement of the train and so constructed that the 
failure of any part directly controlling the signal will cause it to give the 
“stop” indication. r 

(B) Detronatinc Signat APPARATUS; an apparatus located along the 
roadway and so constructed as to give an audible signal by means of a 
tornedo or other explosive cartridge. 

(C) SprEp INDICATOR. 

(D) Recorpinc Device; an apparatus located on the train and so con- 
structed as to make a record of the operations of the automatic applications 
of the brakes and of the speeds of the train, and such other records as may 
be desirable. 

It is the writer’s belief that the committee which first drew 
up these specifications had in mind more the substitution of 
train control for existing block systems than the design of the 
apparatus to be used as an auxiliary and a check on the 
operation of an existing block system, and for that reason 


that the specifications are unnecessarily severe. 
The Object of Automatic Train Control 


In medio tutissimus ibis, “in the middle course we steer 
most safely,” runs the old Latin proverb, and it has always 
appeared to the writer that this was a very good thought to 
have in mind in connection with the adoption of automatic 
train control. 

Automatic train control seeks one object, and one only, 
and that is to add safety to the movement of trains on rail- 
roads; and the simplest and least expensive device which will 
do that is the device which ought to be adopted. 

The running of a locomotive is an operation which requires 
considerable skill. It is safe to say that the average locomo- 
tive runner serves an apprenticeship of at least five years 
before he is entrusted with the charge of a train in main line 
service. Varying classes of trains, varying grades and curva- 
ture and varying speeds all require special handling of the 
brakes, and to equip a railroad with a device which makes a 
brake application of a uniform sort compulsory under certain 
conditions is likely to introduce elements of danger into train 
operation just as great as those it is the endeavor to eliminate. 

To analyze the whole situation, we are confronted with 
the problem of preventing collisions between railroad trains. 
The methods most generally followed at the present time are 
the instructions to trainmen to protect their trains by flag, the 
issuance of orders to advise trains where they are to meet or 
pass each other and the action to be taken by them at the 
meeting points to guard against collision, and the use of 
block signals. It is a lamentable fact that these precautions 
have proved to be inadequate and that collisions continue to 
occur. Trainmen fail to flag properly, orders are forgotten, 
misread, garbled in transmission or improperly issued, block 
signals are improperly displayed or are overlooked. All 
this has forced the belief on thinking railway men and those 
interested in railway operation as representatives of the 
public that something further must be done to add additional 
safeguards to train operation. 

The question now before us is, how is this to be done? 

Shall we wipe the slate clean and start over again along 
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the line of the development of apparatus which leaves the 
runner of a locomotive a mere automaton, able only to start 
his train when conditions are favorable and entirely de- 
pendent on the control machinery to stop it when a stop is 
necessary ? 

Shall we reverse the practice which has hitherto prevailed 
and which requires the locomotive runner to be the most 
highly trained man in the train crew and, relieving him of 
responsibility, shift it to the shoulders of the man who main- 
tains the control apparatus, or shall we take what 90 years 
of experience has developed and build on to it a little further ? 

To the writer the latter course seems by far the safest 
and the most likely to attain the desired end. Although it is 
admitted that flagging rule 99, that the most careful de- 
velopment of a system governing the issuance of train orders 
and that the best block system yet invented have failed en- 
tirely to eliminate collisions, the ratio of the times in which 
they fail to the times in which they succeed is very small. 
Neither the public nor the railroad officer really realizes the 
matter of train control than to add a fourth factor which 
will act when the present methods have failed? 

The writer’s observation covering an experience of 38 
years in active railroad work has convinced him that the 
vast majority of collisions are due either to failure to flag or 
to non-observance of signals. An increase in the mileage of 
automatic block signals would be a remedy for the first and 
an adjunct to block signals, either automatic or mechanical, 
which would insure that an engine runner was awake and 
attending to business at the time he passed a caution block 
signal would come pretty near taking care of the other. It 
is the writer’s belief that the current practice of allowing the 
block signal at the entrance of one block to act also as a cau- 
tion signal for the signal of the next block ahead is a weak- 
ness in much of our signal practice today, unless the blocks 
are less than a mile in length. 

The trouble with the train order system is that orders 
must be delivered some time in advance of the time they are 
to be acted on and the interval between delivery and action 
is often sufficient to allow of their being forgotten. The 
giving of a caution signal too far from the signal, approach 
to which it controls, is open to the same objection. It is not 
infrequent to find the practice just referred to in use in a 
block system where the blocks average two to two and one- 
half miles in length. The A. R. A. rule for a caution signal 
is: “Approach home signal with caution.” Now, nobody 
expects the runner of an engine in such a system as we are 
discussing (one with blocks two to two and a half miles 
long) to slow down on passing the caution signal and to run 
slowly until he picks up the home signal for the next block, 
two miles away. What is expected of him is to realize that 
he may have to stop at a signal a couple of miles further on 
and to use his own best judgment in controlling his train so 
as not to pass this other signal if it is at stop when he 
reaches it. Is it any wonder under these circumstances that 
with his other duties an engineman does occasionally mis- 
judge the point at which he should stop? Some railroads 
install their block systems with a separate caution signal for 
each home signal, placing the caution signal at a uniform 
distance from the home, this distance to be not more than 
good braking distance. It is a safe prediction that, other 
qualifications being equal, there are a good many less cases 
of signals being overrun on roads so equipped than on those 
where the former and more generally used system is in vogue. 


Causes of Collisions 


But to get back to the question of automatic train control. 
Admitting that the two most fruitful causes of collision 
are inadequate flagging and non-observance of signals, the 
third is the failure of the train order system. Here again 
the installation of automatic block signals is the cure; and 
right here I want to warn any reader of this paper who is 
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disposed to criticise my twice made statement that automatic 
block signals are the cure for two evils, poor flagging and 
overlooked, forgotten or erroneous orders, that he had better 
wait until I finish before he cries out that automatic block 
signals have failed to do this in the past; because I am 
going to suggest an addition to present automatic practice 
which will insure that engine runners will know in ample 
time to make a stop when they are approaching a block signal 
in the stop position. 

There are a number of inventions covering apparatus 
which may be connected to a caution signal which will warn 
enginemen as they pass it that it is in the caution position 
In some systems this warning is given by a brake application. 
In some by an audible or visual signal displayed in the cab 
of the engine. In others by an audible roadside signal. 
Some of these are arranged so that if the engine runner per- 
forms some action, such as pressing a button or moving a 
lever as he approaches the signal, thereby showing that he is 
awake and realizes the condition, the apparatus does not act; 
but if he fails to do this, as would be the case were he 
asleep or unconscious, the apparatus takes action. 

As explained in the earlier part of this paper, there are 
many objectionable features to any apparatus which makes 
an arbitrary brake application and the use of such apparatus 
should be avoided if the object sought, the prevention of col- 
lisions, can be attained without it. Cab signals, or at least 
all of them that have come under the writer’s observation, 
require a good deal of delicate electrical apparatus on the 
engine which it is hard to keep in working order. The 
failure of more than one theoretically good train control de- 
vice has been because of this fact. In the writer’s opinion, a 
good audible wayside signal is all that is necessary. This 
leaves the control of the braking system entirely in the hands 
of the engine runner, which is where it should be, and we 
have improved present conditions to the extent that if a train 
passes a signal displaved at caution without the engine 
runner’s answering the caution signal, the fireman and every- 
one else on the train is informed of the fact at once. True, 
if the engine runner after receiving the warning continues to 
dash on at full speed at the risk of his life the apparatus will 
not stop him; but what is the chance of such an occurrence? 
Has the investigation of any collision on record ever even 
suggested the thought that the engineman willfully attempted 
to wreck his train? Has it not always been established that 
he was asleep, unconscious or had overlooked a signal? And 
should he be bent on suicide, is it likely that the fireman 
would care to join him? 


Prevention of Collisions 


As the first step towards the prevention of collisions it is 
the writer’s recommendation that all lines of railroad carry- 
ing any considerable traffic be equipped with automatic block 
signals as soon as possible. That these block signals be so 
installed that there is a caution signal for each stop signal 
not more than 3,750 ft. from the stop signal, and that each 
caution signal be equipped with an approved type of audible 
signal which will sound the alarm not less than 3 consecutive 
times when an engine is within 300 ft. of it unless the en- 
gineman performs some action in the cab which he could 
not perform unless he fully realized what he was doing and 
why he did it. The writer will stake his professional repu- 
tation that on a road so equipped the word collision would be 
unknown. 

No doubt this suggestion will be met with derision. It 
will be said that the plan herein suggested is too incomplete; 
that it leaves a possible chance for the apparatus to fail to 
give the warning. To this the answer is that no engineering 
construction guards against or can guard against possibilities. 
All we can do is to guard against probabilities. No one can 
design a rail, a wheel or an axle which cannot possibly break 
and cause a derailment. Our best efforts end when we have 
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designed them strong enough to bear all reasonable stresses 
that we can foresee, add a fair factor of safety and carefully 
inspect them at the factory and while in service. 

With the arrangement proposed a flagman must fail to do 
his duty, a signal must fail to give its proper indication, the 
warning device must fail to operate or the enginemen (fire- 
man included) must fail to obey the warning, for a collision 
to occur. Knowing as we do that none of these chances is 
likely to occur oftener than once in many thousand times, 
what is the probability of enough of them occurring coin- 
cidentally to cause a disaster? Not once in many millions of 
times. 

We must consider this question from a practical point of 
view. To equip a few miles of important terminal with a 
train control device of the most elaborate sort is not going to 
accomplish anything. We must spread this additional safety 
over a vast amount of mileage if we are to get results, and 
therefore we must consider a device within a reasonable cost 
figure. Collisions are costly and disgraceful. We must 
stop them everywhere, not only at a few isolated places. The 
arrangement herein suggested can be added to an existing 
automatic block system where separate distant signals are 


‘already provided, at a nominal cost; to an existing automatic 


block system where additional distant signals must be pro- 
vided at a cost greater but not prohibitive, and to a new 
installation of automatic block signals at practically no in- 
crease over what the installation would cost without it. 


Administration Seeking 
Way To Reduce Rates 


Wasuinaton, D. C. 
RESIDENT HARDING and members of his cabinet are still 
giving a great deal of consideration to the railroad ques- 
tion in its relation to the whole program of trying to 
bring about a “return to normalcy” in general business con- 
ditions. Following the cabinet meeting on April 15 it was 
stated that no definite plan has yet been formulated but that 
it was possible some idea as to a program might be made 
known in another week. The various branches of the govern- 
ment, particularly Congress and the departments of com- 
merce and agriculture, are receiving numerous complaints of 
the high rates and many opinions are expressed that lower 
rates on some commodities would produce more revenue for 
the railroads, but it is apparent that those in a position of 
responsibility in the matter feel it necessary to go slow in 
the matter of rate reductions until the possibility of reduc- 
tions in the cost of transportation has become more clearly 
apparent. The decision of the Railroad Labor Board on the 
national agreements, which proved so satisfactory a compro- 
mise that it was claimed as a victory by both sides, was 
received with great interest in Washington and the fact that 
the board was able to find a compromise in that case fostered 
more hope than had previously existed of a peaceable outcome 
of the wage reduction controversy. It had been rumored that 
the President intended to call a joint conference of the rail- 
road executives and labor leaders but he has not yet indi- 
cated that he has been convinced of the value of such a plan. 
The most insistent demand for rate reductions has come 
from the agricultural interests, whose prices have fallen so 
rapidly that the rate level has become a factor of more im- 
portance than it is in the case of most commodities, and the 
question has been discussed from varying points of view at 
a meeting of the executive committee and delegates of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. At the meeting on April 
15 the speakers were Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and E. E. Clark, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
“Unless we can readjust our railroad rates we will have 
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to re-write the whole agricultural geography of the United 
States,” said Mr. Hoover. “Railroad rates bear an intricate 
relation to our national prosperity and unless they are lowered 
quickly there will be a decided shifting of agricultural in- 
dustry. Our present rates will soon move our granaries to 
foreign shores, for today it costs 30 cents per bushel to ship 
grain from Missouri to New York and the same amount can 
be shipped by water from Argentina for 10 cents. We should 
take a lesson from Europe and think of our agriculture. 
Those countries have developed industry to the detriment of 
agriculture; have imperiled their national defense and even 
their civilization. We cannot afford to depend upon overseas 
for our food, for it undermines our basic industry.” 

Chairman Clark pointed out, however, that “all the trouble 
does not lie with freight rates.” Mr. Clark said: 


Industries are entirely inter-dependent. If the Florida man 
did not grow oranges, the railroad in the orange belt would be of 
no value. If he did not have the railroad, his orange tree would 
be of no commercial value. These matters must be considered 
not only from the standpoint of the present,—the question of the 
movement of the crops of this year, but next year and future years 
must be considered. It is in the interests of the railroad that the 
fruit grower and the farmer should raise the largest crops possible, 
and should find a market for these crops. It is in the interests 
of the growers that there shall be efficient, well equipped rail- 
roads, able to provide a reasonable, adequate service when needed. 

The California lemon grower is unable to sell his lemons in the 
east at prices that will pay him to produce, pack and ship his fruit. 
At first he blamed the freight rates, but as he looked further into 
the situation he found that the reason for this is the fact that the 
Sicilian lemon growers were bringing into this country and sell- 
ing their lemons at $1.25 per box. That Sicilian grower has this 
advantage—he can take that $1.25 in our money back to Italy and 
it immediately is changed into a $5.00 bill. So in this particular 
instance the only way in which the California lemon grower can 
successfully compete is through the levying by Congress of an. 
import tax that will give him a reasonable degree of protection. 
Then it may be that within a few years or a short time it will 
be possible to reduce that import tax. 

Mr. Clark also referred to the wide difference between 
the price that the grower gets and the price that the consumer 
pays. 

We have made it our business to inquire considerably out of our 
line in order to get a correct understanding of the situation. We 
have had complaints about the rates on fruits and vegetables in 
great numbers, and we have studied the situation as far as we 
have been able. For instance, there were complaints on the rates 
on spinach from the south. The facts are that the retail dealer 
in New York is paying just one-half what he paid last year, but 
his price to the consumer is identical with that of last year. 
Obviously the freight rate in that case is not what is preventing 
the grower from getting the price he got last year, and under 
those conditions we do not see where a reduction in freight rates 
would benefit the grower. This is because those who control the 
market will not pay any more than they are compelled to pay. 
The farmer is back to almost pre-war conditions so far as the 
price he gets for his wheat is concerned, but we are paying the 
same price for the same loaf of bread. 

We produce and we must continue to produce large volumes 
of agricultural products in excess of what can be consumed in 
this country. We must find markets for the surplus in other 
countries, and we must do that in competition with products of 
the same kind in other parts of the world. 

Not long ago the cotton growers received 42 cents per pound 
for cotton, now it is about 12 cents. That isn’t because there is 
any great reduction in the price of cotton goods to the American 
people, but because the principal market for that cotton has disap- 
peared temporarily in Japan. The fact is, they stopped buying the 
goods from the spinner in Manchester, England, and he stopped 
buying cotton here. 

Some things have been learned from the experiences of recent 
years with regard to the question of transportation. The serious 
war conditions were the cause of largely increased expenditures 
for operation of railroads, including very large increases in com- 
pensation to their employees. Before the war the general average 
of operating expenditures was in the neighborhood of 65 per cent 
of the revenue—somewhere between 65 per cent and 70 per cent. 
Now it is a little over 92 per cent. As soon as the railroads were 
taken over by the government during the war the operating ex- 
penses began to climb. The question of compensation of employees 
came up. A commission was appointed by the director general, 
and it recommended increases that aggregated very large sums of 














money, and these increases were retroactive for some time before 
the decision was handed down. Shortly before that the director 
general made what might be termed a 20 per cent increase in 
rates. This was effective about half of the year, and the increase 
in wages was effective throughout the year. The result was a 
deficit. The increase in wages went on, but no further increase 
in rates was made, with the result that the government paid out 
of the Treasury very large sums to make up the deficit in the 
course of operating. 

After the return of the railroads to the owners there was a 
period of six months during which the government guaranteed 
them against any heavier losses, and it was understood by every- 
body that there would be a general readjustment in the rates. 
That was undertaken in a careful, methodical way. At first it 
appeared that there would be no occasion for increase in passenger 
fares, but an increase of 30 per cent in freight rates which would 
produce the desired revenue. However, after careful considera- 
tion, more increased wages were awarded, which necessitated a 
recasting of figures and an increase of passenger fares. 

For the first two or three months after these rates became 
effective it looked as though everything would work out as had 
been anticipated. Then for some reason or other the volume of 
business began to drop off and the ratio of expenses to income 
began to increase, and that condition has progressed until at the 
present time about 90 per cent of our gross revenues is expended 
in operating expenses. There are not more than ten, and perhaps 
not more than six individual roads that are earning the interest 
on their bonds. About one-half of the railroads are at the present 
time failing to earn their operating expenses and taxes. 

During the year ended December 31, 1917, a little over 42 cents 
out of every dollar earned by the railroads was paid in compensa- 
tion to employees. The amount thus paid during the year ended 
December 31, 1919, was 42 cents and during the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, 60 cents. . 


Secretary Wallace of the Department of Agriculture de- 
clared in a statement on April 18 that a substantial reduction 
in freight rates would be “helpful now and would produce 
more traffic for the carriers.” Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon is quoted as having told newspaper men that a reduc- 
tion of rates on certain commodities would have a stimulating 
effect on business but that he did not believe there could be 
a general reduction in rates at this time. 

Senator Harris and the Congressional delegation from 
Georgia called on Chairman Clark of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 15 to urge reductions in rates 
on fruits and vegetables from Georgia. As a result of the 
conference Lincoln Green, vice-president of the Southern, 
arranged to send a representative of the railroad to accompany 
representatives of the shippers on an investigation of the 
conditions referred to to see if the trouble was with the rates. 

A large delegation of representatives of the Farmers’ Union, 
accompanied by members of Congress from the agricultural 
states, had a conference with members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 20, urging an immediate reduc- 
tion in freight rates on farm products. Commissioners 
Aitchison, Esch, McChord, Meyer and Potter were present, 
together with W. V. Hardie, director of traffic of the com- 
mission. Some of the commissioners were interested in sug- 
gestions as to how rates could be reduced in the face of the 
high prices still being paid by the railroads for labor and 
materials and Commissioner McChord pointed out that the 
railroads had had a deficit of $8,000,000 during the first two 
months of this year. After Representative Campbell of Kan- 
sas had insisted that rates be reduced at once, Commissioner 
Potter reminded him that the commission has not power to 
order summary reductions in rates and that at least 60 days 
would be required for action, using all the short cuts possible, 
even if the rates were proved to be too high. 

Mr. Campbell suggested that the commission could call in 
the traffic officers of the railroads in three days and insisted 
that they would be very glad to reduce rates, but Director 
Hardie said that he had recently talked with some 30 rail- 
road traffic managers on the subject and not one of them re- 
garded the high rates as the most important factor in the 
present situation. He said that all admitted that they are a 
factor, but not the most important. Mr. Hardie also pointed 
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out that during the latter part of last year when the railroads 
were handling a maximum tonnage under the present rates 
they had only earned at the rate of 3 per cent on the valua- 
tion. After the conference it was stated that the request for 
lower rates will be taken to the White House. 


Cost of Railroad Fuel in 1920 
Wasuincton, D. C, 

HE COST OF FUEL to the Class I railroads of the United 
Ty States in 1920 was approximately $297,000,000 greater 

than the cost in 1919, according to a report made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to the Senate in re- 
sponse to a resolution calling for detailed information as to 
railroad fuel costs in the two years. A considerable part of 
the increase was on account of the increased quantity used 
in handling the increased amount of traffic. The cost, deliv- 
ered, of bituminous coal was $641,224,469 for 155,343,635 
net tons in 1920, as compared with $390,036,556 for 123,- 
907,508 net tons in 1919. The cost at the mines was $531,- 
854,888. The cost of anthracite delivered was $24,268,764 
for 5,779,819 net tons in 1920, as compared with $16,661,149 
for 4,796,353 net tons in 1919. In addition 55,590,783 bar- 
rels of fuel oil cost $97,874,094, as against $61,515,473 for 
42,961,406 barrels in 1919. Coke cost $1,027,336 for 91,642 
tons in 1920 and $1,476,000 was paid for wood and fuel. 

The information called for by the resolution was obtained 
by a special sworn report. For all regions the average de- 
livered cost of bituminous coal was $3.15 per net ton in 1919 
and $4.13 in 1920, an increase of 98 cents a ton. At the 
mine, the increase in the cost per ton was 66 cents for con- 
tract coal and $1.70 for spot coal. The increases shown for 
New England are much higher. The increase in the delivered 
cost for bituminous coal in the New England region was 
$2.92 per net ton. The increase in the mine price of the 
bituminous coal purchased for this region was $1.27 per net 
ton, contract, and $3.79 spot. Anthracite coal delivered cost 
the railroads 73 cents a net ton more in 1920 than in 1919. 
The increase in the cost of fuel oil delivered was 33 cents 
a barrel. 
The report includes the following table among others: 
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CALENDAR YEARS 1920 anv 1919 sy TERRITORIAL REGIONS 
Bituminous Coal 





pe ieicntiasai 
Average 


cost per net ton 
Total cost at mine Perna ae 
OS At ming 
Contract Spot Dele. Ah 
Region and vear purchases purchases Total ered Contract Spot 
New England.1920 $15,115,872 $20,307,472 $35,423.344 $8.09 $3.’ 5 


» $3.75 $6.25 








1919 9,221,145 3,851,068 13,072,213 S.37 2.52 2.4¢ 
Great Lakes..1920 63,107,462 20,422,979 83,530,441 4.34 3.24 4.01 
1919 38,278,765 7.648.985 45,927,751 ka 2.4 2.69 
Ohio-Indiana. .1920 91,970,515 39,052,060 131,022 3.78 3.22 4.4 
Allegheny ....1919 64,417,866 11,550,993 2.68 2.36 2.7 
Pocahontas ...1920 12,752,480 13,408,755 3.96 35 4.5 
1919 10,530,553 4,635,893 4! 2.7 
Southern ....1920 61,140.751 13,782,880 ‘its 4.68 
1919 40,440,790 4,395,892 48 83 
Northwestern..1920 §8,624,374 10,946,830 3.13 +. 
1919 37,816,694 5,567,524 *2.89 66 
Central West’n.1920 69,689,470 7,875.027 3.22 3 
1919 46,906,140 4,129,259 2 ae | 
Southwestern..1920 25,858,762 7,799,199 3.5 4.0 
1919 26,144,612 4,040,755 3.0 3.15 
i. er 1920 298,259,686 133,595,202 531, 53.22 74,5 
All regions..1919 267,756,565 45,820,369 313,5 62,5¢ 
Note—In computing the average cost per net ton certain tonnage for which 
the cost was not available was. excluded. These xclusions t as 
specifically stated in the footnotes below, are practically their 





effect and hence are not stated in detail. 

1Arrived at by excluding 1,952,017 tons for which the price 
furnished. 

2Arrived at by excluding 2,599,153 tons for which the price was not 
furnished. 

3Arrived at by excluding 153.679 tons for which the price was not furnish 

4Arrived at bv excluding 48,168 tens for which the price was not furnished 

5Arrived at by exciuding 1,993,058 tons for which the price was not 
furnished. 

6Arrived at by excluding 2,787,622 tons for which the price was not 
furnished. 

7Arrived at by excluding 354,774 tons for which the price was not furnished 


} 


8Arrived at hy excluding 183,471 tons for which the price was not furnished. 














The Earnings of Individual Passenger Trains 


Describing Simple Method for Determining Whether Selected 
Trains Pay Out of Pocket or Other Costs 


By T. W. Mathews 


Assistant Treasurer, Seaboard Air Line, Portsmouth, Va. 


passenger coaches in all passenger trains in the United 
States in 1919. When we recall the crowded trains 
and the difficulty in getting accommodations in 1919, we 
question the accuracy of this statement. The average number 
of passengers per passenger car in 1919 was 13.5; other 
figures show that the average number of seats per car is at 
least sixty. For every crowded passenger car, therefore, with 
40 passengers, there were four cars with seven passengers 
each, running on some branch line of small traffic. 
Certainly this statement of facts is sufficient to show that 
railway managers need information as to the net earnings 


Te WAS AN AVERAGE of over forty vacant seats in all 


passenger service, and the still further sub-division to indi- 
vidual passenger trains. 

It is sufficient for practical purposes in setting a standard 
to consider only those expenses easily assignable to individual 
trains. Even so crude an allotment of expense to individual 
trains when compared with the earnings of such trains will 
“spot” the unprofitable runs. 

Such standards can be used from month to month, and be 
rechecked from time to time as may seem necessary. The 
out-of-pocket costs include in a large degree fixed items of 
expense, such as crew and fuel. If desired the annual repair 
charge for passenger equipment and per locomotive for the 
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Fig. 1—Passenger Train Report 


of individual passenger trains. Of course, many passenger 
trains will be continued, even at a loss. Regulating bodies, the 
necessities of the public, and other considerations will make 
the continued operation of a large number of non-paying 
passenger trains unavoidable. It would not seem that such 
reasons make it unnecessary for a careful study of individual 
passenger trains to be made. Certainly, if there are already 
more than enough trains between certain points any attempt 
to put on additional service should be resisted. If there is 
service at a loss, some effort should be made to reduce it. 
On branch lines it may be possible with profit to substitute 
self-propelled cars with a much smaller crew. In some cases 
Ford bodies have been mounted on trucks and have fur- 
nished, at greatly reduced expense, sufficient service on branch 
lines, 

A comparative study from week to week, or month to 
month, of cash collections on individual trains may reflect 
discrepancies worthy of careful investigation: 


Expenses of Individual Passenger Trains 


A competent analyst of operating costs can in a few days 
set standards of out-of-pocket costs for all of the individual 
trains of a large system. A thorough and technical study of 
cost of passenger train operation would include an elaborate 
apportionment of all items of expense as between freight and 


types used can be added. Further charges for maintenance 
of track and for interest may be added, but are more difficult 
to develop. 


Earnings of Individual Passenger Trains 


We now come to the task which looks on the surface as 
possible only at prohibitive cost—to price and tabulate for 
individual trains the millions of tickets collected yearly, 
even on the smaller of the large systems. Several roads have 
developed the plan described in this article, and have had 
it in successful operation for more than five years. On one 
road it requires one clerk at minimum pay of $115 per month 
for each 750,000 passengers. : This means probably $5 to 
$10 per month per train. This does not seem a heavy charge 
when the advantages of having the information are consid- 
ered. 

The plan is based on systematic and orderly arrangement, 
and the use of mechanical devices. A form of conductor’s 
report must be used containing report of “cash fares col- 
lected”’ and “tickets honored but not lifted,” as shown in 
Fig. 1. 

Instructions to conductors should be as follows: 

The cash fare report must be made out complete in every 
particular as provided. 

The summary at the foot of the report should be filled 
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out and should show the total number of cash fare pas- ductors are quite generally used, and may be found to be 
sengers and the total amount of cash collected for fares, already in effect substantially as described. " 
excess baggage, and parlor car seats, separately. The envelopes used by the conductors to enclose their . 
reports to the auditor of passenger accounts show on the out- 
> side the train number and between what points it runs, 
‘ae eee” 7 Unopened envelopes are, therefore, passed direct to the clerk 
9STON, we Y , ° j ° ° . 
| Mo Bee, S.C ae. who compiles the earnings for that particular train daily. : 
Pr or Y 6 t 
Leland 20 yt 
ohana oles la Arrangements for Clerks r 
| 2 
Segars 53, 13, 05 3 . , ' 
ore git i Care needs to be taken in the arrangement of the tables 
Chine sz sz cals) =e sft for the clerks. There should be a depressed surface in the 
| China | 57) 37, 29) 24) 10! Lye xo® s i 
| Lunn | 65] 45] 57] 32| 17/08) | cis center of the table, much the same as on some typewriter 
| Dartington | 86| 66) 58/53) 39) 29/22| yor ‘ - desks. This depression is to take care of a non-listing 
| Warner 1100) 81 | 72| 68) 53} 44/36/15} gor f ime adding machine, so that the keyboard will be level with the 
| lorenc 50 oo i : af 
morence ia are os a an eo Pe top of the table. A bin should be provided at the end of 
Fendall pO! | | | eo r Pl 7 . . “= . = = 
iamer 1581118101105 90] at| 74) s2l 3aleatio] — °° oe oe the table. This bin should be divided into two parts to take 
Claussen jas 117|112, 97| 88) 80| 59/45 '40l i7 |07) ot cs - care of worked and unworked reports. 
Perrot 5145) 137|(82|117| 108) 101| 79] 66 | 51/37] 2721] eo Blank charts must be filled in similar to Fig. 2, showing 
Pamplico in (54|146|141 127/117 |110 89] 74 |@0| 47! 37| 30/10" cree . 
Fleet as, 165 1571 52 137/128) 120] 99) 85 | 7157/47/41. 20] is a local passenger fares between all points on each train run. 
Waring 193,173] 165| 160 146! 136 1291108, 93 | 7966 | 56/49] 2919 09) yor A separate chart should be provided for each regular run. 
Kingsburg (206 186 178) 113|159) 149" 142 120) 106] 92) 78|@9 [62/41 |szi22/13! gn 
Poston __ 210 190 162/177 162, 153.145 154 110| 96| 62| 72 (eo, 45/36 25/17 05] = Details of the Clerk’s Work 





The clerk is now prepared to go ahead: 

1. Conductor’s report on left side of desk. 

2. Non-listing adding machine directly in front. 

The report of tickets honored but not lifted should be 3. Chart of local passenger fares propped up immediate], 
filled out as provided on this form. Care should be taken to behind the adding machine. 


Fig. 2. Typical Chart of Local Fares for Train Run 
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place the number of passengers in the proper column. 4. Pencil in hand. 
DAILY STATEMENT OF TRAIN EARNINGS 
Month Train No From To. 
MILEAGE CASH FARES LOCAL HOME FOREIGN 
Date} | NAME OF CONDUCTOR patti —— 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pass | Amount Amount Pass Amount Pass Amount ass |Amount Pass Amount 
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Fig. 3. Daily Statement of Train Earnings 


All tickets lifted, except mileage detachments, should be 5. Daily statement of train earnings (Fig. 3) on the right , 
properly faced and arranged in four bundles, as follows: side of the desk. 

1. Local. The number of passengers and the cash value of their 

2. Local mileage exchange, clergy, party, etc. journeys should be entered on Fig. 3, under “Mileage,” from 

3. Home coupons. the special envelope report made by the conductor. 

4. Foreign coupons. The number of passengers and cash value of the tickets 
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Fig. 4. Monthly Comparative Statement of Train Earnings 








Each bundle should be arranged in station order “from” should be entered also under “cash fares” from conductor’s 
and “to.” Mileage detachments should be enclosed in an _ report of “cash fares collected.” 
envelope and reported as instructed thereon. The clerk should then count the number of local tickets 
Both the form of the report, and the instructions to con- sent in by the conductor, and include the number of local 
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tickets honored but not lifted. The two left hand keys of 
the adding machine should be used for this purpose. Half 
tickets should be counted as full passengers. ‘The tickets 
should next be priced from the local passenger fare chart, 
using the right hand keys of the adding machine. Local 
tickets honored but not lifted should be priced along with 
the local tickets sent in. Half tickets should, of course, be 
priced at one-half of the full fare. Entry can now be made 
from the machine to Fig. 3 under ‘“‘Local,” showing the num- 
ber of passengers and the value of tickets. The operator may 
then clear the machine. 

In the same manner Fig. 3, ‘Home Coupons” and ‘Foreign 
Coupons,” should be filled out. ‘Two extra columns are pro- 
vided for clergy, party and other special tickets. 

The local passenger fare chart should be used for all 
classes of tickets. At the bottom of Fig. 3 the word “Re- 
duced” appears to the left. A careful study should be made 
of home coupons, foreign coupons, and other special rates to 
ascertain what percentage relation each class bears to local 
rates. Percentages thus ascertained should be used to 
“Reduce” all columns necessary. No reduction, of course, 
is necessary for “Mileage,” “Cash Fares” and “Local.” 

Some roads use distance mileages on the chart, and thus 
work a figure of passengers one mile for each class of tickets. 
Of course, to the figure of passengers one mile thus obtained 
the average rate for each class of tickets are applied. 

Aggregate passenger train earnings for a year figured out 
as described above, as compared with an actual passenger 
revenue of $10,000,000 have shown a variation of less than 
2 per cent. This has been true year after year. In making 
monthly comparisons, due consideration must be given to the 
fact that passenger train earnings include actual passengers 
handled. Passenger revenue includes the entire revenue from 
round trip tickets when sold, although the return portion 
may not be used until some weeks later. 

A statement of individual passenger train earnings (Fig. 
4) is compiled from Fig. 3 monthly, and placed in the hands 
of the management ten days after the close of each month. 

As by-products of the method described, weekly estimated 
passenger revenue and earnings by states are being compiled 
with very little additional work by using Fig. 3 as a basis. 


Rails Should Be Tested Head Down 
By M. H. Wickhorst 


Engineer of Tests, Rail Committee, American Railway 
Engineering Association 


the minds of railroad engineers, the method that 
naturally first suggested itself was to lay a piece of 

rail on two supports and drop a heavy weight upon it. 
Naturally also the rail was placed with its base upon the sup- 
ports as it is in the track. Since that time, and particularly 
during the last ten years, our information has become much 
more extensive and precise concerning the physical and 
chemical properties of rails and concerning the manner of 
development of rail failures. In the last analysis, the drop 
test is a test of the tensile ductility of the part in tension, 
and as the performance of the rails as regards failures is 
determined mostly by the condition of the metal in the in- 
terior of the head, the tests of the rails should therefore be 
made with the head in tension, that is, with the head down. 
In the early work of the rail committee of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, tests were made to compare 
the results of bending rail pieces with the head in tension 
with those with the base in tension. Tests were made both 
in the drop machine and by slow bending in the laboratory 
test machine. It soon developed that when the rail is tested 


W ite THE NECESSITY of testing rails first dawned upon 
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with the head in tension, the ductility results obtained cor- 
relate well with the condition of the metal in the interior of 
the section as shown by chemical analyses, tensile tests and 
etchings. ‘That is to say, the chemical segregation which is 
determined by comparing analyses of samples from the in- 
terior and outer parts of the head of the rail, has its counter- 
part in a low ductility when the rail is bent with the head in 
tension. Thus used, the drop test answers the purposes of the 
chemical segregation test. With the base in tension, the 
correlation between the chemical and bending tests is of the 
same trend, but the influence of interior segregation is not as 
definitely shown in reducing the ductility, particularly with 
thin base rails. 

The shattering which sometimes occurs in the interior of 
the rail head causes a complete lack of ductility when the 
rail is tested with the head in tension but has no effect on 
the ductility with the base in tension. The writer recalls an 
instance where a rail specimen was tested base-down in the 
hydraulic bender, bending with considerable deflection and 
display of good ductility, but the recoil resulted in the speci- 
men breaking into four pieces and revealing the presence of 
fissures in the head. 

The non-parallelism of the results in the drop test with 
the base in tension with the interior condition of the ingot 
was also seen in some interesting and valuable work by the 
Bureau of Standards in which Hadfield sink-head ingots 
were compared with ordinary ingots. The interior of ordi- 
nary ingots contained considerable segregation of carbon and 
phosphorus which in the Hadfield ingots was confined to the 
top. This condition was reflected in the rails when tested by 
chemical analysis, tensile test and etching, but not when 
tested by the drop test. The drop tests were made with the 
base in tension but if they had been made with the head in 
tension, the rail committee’s work indicates that the drop test 
results would have paralleled the results of the other tests. 

A few remarks may now be made concerning the drop test, 
considered as a “shock” test. It has usually been thought 
that the drop test gave a “shock” that does not occur in slow 
bending as in the laboratory test machine, and would there- 
fore be a more severe test. In order to determine quantita- 
tively the difference between the two methods of bending, 
tests were made of companion pieces from several complete 
rail bars, using the entire ingots. The pieces were tested 
alternately by drop bending and by slow bending in the test 
machine and the outcome was that the ductility was the same 
in the two methods of bending. In other words, the ductility 
is not a function of the rate of bending between the limits of 
about 36 ft. per second as in the drop test and about 0.2 inch 
per minute as in the test machine. This difference in speed 
is as 129,600 to 1. There is, however, an important point 
of difference between the drop test and slower bending, in 
that in the drop test a break frequently starts in a seam in the 
base, either where it rests upon a support in base-down tests 
or where struck by the tup in head-down tests, and in such 
cases the full ductility of the material is not developed. 

As bearing further on the question of the effect of the rate 
of bending on the results of the test, mention should be made 
of the work of the Pennsylvania Railroad with the hydraulic 
method of bending the rail, more usually called the “quick 
bend test”? (the expression “quick” referring to the speed of 
the whole operation of testing and not the speed of the actuai 
bending itself). That work likewise showed that the results 
of bending in the drop machine were about the same as those 
of bending in the hydraulic bender. The hydraulic bender 
probably has, however, several points of advantage as fol- 
lows: the breaks are always normal and due to the exhaustion 
of the ductility of the part in tension, a record can be kept 
on an indicator card and then also the work of testing can 
be carried on much faster. 

The reports of the investigations and other work on which 
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the above statements are based, are contained mostly in the 
proceedings of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion from 1910 to the present time, but for the benefit of 
those who may be interested in looking up the basic data, a 
few of the references are mentioned below. 


References 


Comparisons of the head tension and base tension results 
are given in a number of reports, but probably the most con- 
venient exposition is given in a diagram submitted in a re- 
port on the influence of size of ingots. (Proc. Am. Ry. Engrg. 
Assn. for 1912, Vol. 13, p. 702, fig. 18.) 

The work of the Bureau of Standards mentioned above 
was described in Technologic Paper of the Bureau, No. 178, 
Steel Rails from Sink-Head and Ordinary Ingots, by George 
K. Burgess, December 15, 1920, p. 48. The paper was ab- 
stracted in the Railway Age for Feb. 4, 1921, and an abstract 
of the remarks concerning the drop test results appear on 
p. 334. 

Several comparisons were made of the results of bending 
rails in the drop machine and by slower bending, the prin- 
cipal one being contained in a report on the influence of sili- 
con. (Proc. Am. Ry. Engrg. Assn. for 1913, Vol. 14, 
p. 542.) 

The hydraulic bend or ‘quick bend” method of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad was described and results of tests were 
given in the publications of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association. (Proceedings 1917, Vol. 18, p. 1095, and 
1919, Vol. 20, p. 591.) 


Repairs in Outside Shops Defended 


EARINGS ON THE ALLEGED high prices paid by the 

Pennsylvania for repair work done in outside shops 

which were held by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Philadelphia the early part of the week have been 
adjourned until May 7. The hearings will be resumed at 
Washington. The hearings at Philadelphia were devoted 
principally to investigating the costs of repairs to 200 loco- 
motives which were repaired under contract by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Company. 

The position of the railroad in contracting for repairs by 
outside companies was defended by Samuel Rea, president 
of the Pennsylvania, in a statement authorized on April 17. 
Mr. Rea said that the “direct labor cost of doing this work 
in outside shops was much less than in railroad shops.” He 
further called attention to the fact that at the time the con- 
tracts were entered into all the railroad shops were working 
to capacity and that “traffic demands upon the railroad neces- 
sitated getting outside assistance.” His statement follows 
in part: 

From March 1, 1920, when the Pennsylvania Railroad resumed 
the management of its property, to December 31, 1920, locomotive 
and freight car repair work done outside the railroad’s own shops 
has amounted to about six per cent of the total cost of this work. 
Locomotive and car repairs, from March 1 to December 31, 1920, 
cost the railroad approximately $140,400,000, of which $8,200,000 
was for repairs in outside shops. In other words, out of every 
dollar spent for repairing Pennsylvania Railroad cars and locomo- 
tives, about 6.2 cents was spent for outside work. 

In newspaper articles published a few days ago, Mr. William 
H. Johnston, International President of the machinists’ union, is 
reported to have said: 

Only recently the Pennsylvania Railroad, in having 200 locomotives 
repaired in the Baldwin shops, spent $3,500,000 in excess of the cost if the 
road had done the work itself. Between $20,000 and $25,000 were spent in 
rebuilding obsolete locomotives that originally cost $9,00C thirty-three years 
ago. 

The total number of Pennsylvania locomotives repaired under 
contract was 200. On the other hand, 5,160 locomotives were 
given classified repairs in the railroad’s own shops in addition 
to a very much greater number of locomotives that were given 
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lighter repairs requiring moré thari twenty-fotir hotits work each. 
All the locomotive repair work on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
during this period cost $79,112,800, out of which approximatel) 
$4,500,000 was for outside contract work. 

The lowest bill for any single locomotive repaired in outsidk 
shops was $12,661.13 and the highest $29,836.10. The oldest loco 
motive repaired was thirteen years old, and the newest one year 
old, instead of being thirty-three years old and obsolete. Thx 
smallest locomotive repaired weighed 235,000 pounds, and_ thé 
largest 435,000 pounds. The original cost of the cheapest was 
$19,813; and the most expensive $83,560 instead of $9,000, as quoted 
above. 

The number of freight cars repaired outside was approximately 
3,600 as compared with a total of 1,415,435: freight cars repaired 
in the Pennsylvania’s own shops. The cars repaired at outside 
plants were all heavy repairs, whereas the above figure for cars 
repaired at the shops of the railroad includes heavy and light 
repairs. All the repair work to Pennsylvania Railroad freight 
cars during this period cost $61,300,000, of which approximately 
$3,700,000 was for work performed under contract in outsid 
shops. 

The fact is that the direct labor cost of doing this work in 
outside shops was much less than in railroad shops. For instane 
direct labor required to repair 3,066 of these cars in outside shops 
cost $608,494. The same work in railroad shops would have cost 
the Pennsylvania Railroad $1,000,360. The labor cost outside was 
40 per cent less. Outside concerns paid their men on a piece work 
basis. Under the so-called “National Agreement,” the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad had to pay its men by the day. 

This Company accepted such contracts as the United States 
Railroad Administration had made and which were not yet com- 
pleted and let contracts of its own on which 826 cars were repaired 
at prices relatively the same as the costs on the United States 
Railroad Administration contracts. 

Outside shop assistance was essential but it was kept down to 
a minimum. The 200 locomotives repaired under contract by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works required the heaviest repairs and 
sending them outside, therefore, afforded the railroad shops greater 
capacity to handle more locomotives and return them to service 
more quickly. 

To summarize: the situation confronting the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, as well as practically every other railroad on March 1, was 
one of abnormal business demands upon its transportation facilities 
and an abnormal percentage of bad order equipment on its lines. 
Secondly, the business of the country demanded that the work 
be done at the earliest possible moment and the Pennsylvania ob- 
tained the best terms possible on work it had to have done outside. 
Finally, aside from the facts of the case itself, the records of 
performance of the railroad in meeting this situation fully warrant 
and justify the steps taken to meet it. : 


Among the witnesses who appeared at the hearing, besides 
Mr. Rea, who testified on April 19, were J. T. Wallis, gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power of the Pennsylvania: 
P. G. Blecke, an examiner of accounts for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and H. Boltwood, a mechanical en- 
gineer for the Railroad Administration. F. P. Walsh. attor 
ney for the Railway Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, cross examined the witnesses in his 
capacity as counsel for the employees’ organizations which 
instigated the investigation. 

Mr. Wallis in his testimony contended that the Pennsvl 
vania was justified in contracting with the Baldwin Locomo- 


tive Company for repairs to locomotives in view of th 


inability of the railroad shops to put them in shape in time 


to help relieve the congestion in traffic which existed at the 
time. 


Tue Fottowine Estimate of the national census of Brazil 
taken on September 1, 1920, was published in a Brazilian n 
paper on December 6, 1920, and forwarded by Consul G 


wenerai 
Haeberle: State of Alagoas, 990,278: Amazonas, 435.448: Bahia, 
3,372,901; Ceara, 1,436,309; Federal District, 1.130.080; Espirito 
Santo, 479,188 ; Goyaz, 528,879; Maranhao, 853,050: Matto Grosso, 
274,138; Minas Geraes, 5,788,837; Para, 992,290; Parahyba, 785,- 
344; Parana, 674,113; Pernambuco, 1,975,441; Piauhy, 548,250; 
Rio de Janeiro, 1,501,969; Rio Grande do Norte, 552,071; Rio 
Grande do Sul, 2,138,831; Santa Catharina, 633,462; Sao Paulo, 
4,823,100; Sergipe, 335,094; Acre Territory, 104,436. The total 
population was estimated at 30,553,509—Commerce Reports. 




















Ineficiency Marks Government Operation Abroad 


David Van Alstyne and F. H. Shepard Tell New York Railroad 
Club of Conditions on Foreign Roads 


N A PAPER read before the New York Railroad Club on 
| April 15, David Van Alstyne of the American Locomotive 

Company, who has recently returned from a 17 months’ 
journey around the world, discussed briefly some of the out- 
standing features of the many railroads with which he came 
in contact. The itinerary of this trip included South Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa, India, the Federated Malay States, 
Java, Australia, the Philippines, China and Japan. To Mr. 
Van Alstyne the most striking characteristic of a majority of 
the roads was that they were government lines and were, in 
his opinion, operated under conditions which were not at all 
conducive to efficiency, enterprise and loyalty to the service. 


Evils of Government Operation 


Of his impressions of government operation as he saw it 
abroad Mr. Van Alstyne said in part: 

“With few exceptions, the railways traveled over were 
government owned and operated, the exceptions being some 
of those in India, which are government owned and privately 
operated. Many times I wished that the advocates of govern- 
ment operation, or the Plumb plan, might make the journey 
which I was making and hear what the railway officials had 
to say on the subject. The trend of their remarks to me was 
that there is interference from politicians, that it is difficult 
to maintain discipline, that there is a tendency to create use- 
less positions and that in general there is a lack of enterprise, 
enthusiasm and loyalty to the service. For many reasons, 
chief of which is that in all countries where I traveled, with 
the exception of Australia, the railways employ mainly in- 
efficient natives, it is impossible to make comparisons of 
statistics which would be fair to the government ownership 
side of the case, but the impression is that there are many 
more employees required on a government than on a privately 
operated road for a given volume of work. 

“T cannot let this opportunity escape for observing that 
my travels have fully convinced me that government operation 
in this country would be a calamity from the standpoint of 
the public in general, of the railroad management and the 
supply and equipment people in particular, and especially 
of labor not in the service of the railways. If government 
operation of railways is as defective as it has seemed to me 
to be in countries where railways are small, what might we 
expect in this country where the mileage is greater than in 
all the rest of the world put together? 

‘However important the arguments of the shipping and 
employing classes against it may be, it seems to me that the 
laboring class not in the employ of the railways has even 
more to fear from it. From the very nature of the railway 
business, its organized employees are able to more nearly 
exact their demands than employees in other industries. 

“To the extent that railroad labor increases unreasonably 
the cost of transportation other labor must bear the burden, 
either in the form of higher passenger and freight rates or 
higher taxes to pay for railroad deficits. This is what is now 
going on in most countries, including the United States, as 
a result of government control. I cannot see government 
ownership and operation, therefore, other than as rank dis- 
crimination between railroad and other classes of labor. Or- 
ganized labor insists on uniform wages for everybody doing 
the same kind of work. It would seem that it has better 
arguments in favor of government control of everything or 
nothing.” 

A considerable portion of Mr. Van Alstyne’s paper was de- 
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voted to a discussion of some of the peculiarities of construc- 
tion, equipment and operation of the various roads which 
came under his observation. His impressions in this regard 
were published in the Railway Age of February 11. 


Labor Conditions 


From Mr. Van Alstyne’s remarks it would seem that union- 
ism has flourished everywhere; even the unskilled native 
workers have in many countries been organized. At Bula- 
wayo, South Africa, he witnessed a conference between a 
general manager and 300 striking laborers of the semi- 
savage Matabele tribe. Regarding this conference he said: 
“A young Englishman translated for me as the conference 
progressed and explained that the general manager was try- 
ing to persuade the strikers to go back to work and send 
their committee to confer with him. The Matabele orators 
were willing to accede to the general manager’s request but 
were trying to impress upon him that if the committee failed 
to get what they were sent for, they would probably be killed.” 

Of India, Mr. Van Alstyne said in part: 

“The railway officials hold military rank and are subject 
to call for military service. All the mechanics, all the fire- 
men and about half of the enginemen are natives. Skilled 
mechanics earn from 1 rupee 8 annas to 2 rupees a day 
(60 to 80 cents). One white mechanic is said to be worth 
about three natives except on duplicate work. Most English- 
men seem to think that traveling in India is the height of 
luxury. With the exception of one or two trains I was 
impressed quite differently.” 

Speaking of Australia he said: 

“It is a white man’s country with a labor government, 
minimum wage, arbitration, etc. Numerous strikes are going 
on continuously and the openly professed policy of labor is 
to limit output. The ratio of employees for the same output 
in railway and locomotive builders’ shops was about three 
to one as compared with this country, as nearly as I could 
judge.” 

“The best judgment I could form for all countries, includ- 
ing Australia, where practically all labor is white,” he said 
in conclusion, ‘is that in the shops and engine sheds they 
have about three times as many men for the same work as 
we do, but this, of course, would not mean that the cost ig 
always higher because nowhere are wages anywhere nearly 
as high as ours.” 


Electric Traction in Foreign Countries 


Railroad conditions in European countries as seen by an 
electric traction expert were outlined by F. H. Shepard, di- 
rector of heavy traction, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. Mr. Shepard has just returned from an 
eleven-weeks’ trip through the more important European 
countries and he outlined his impressions as follows: 

The high rate of exchange makes railroad development a 
difficult problem in almost all foreign countries. Efficiency 
of labor has fallen off and government operation has caused 
many undesirable conditions to arise. In addition a jealousy 
between some of the new countries has complicated the 
situation. 

Traffic in England has fallen off to almost the same extent 
as it has in the United States. The equipment is in fair 
condition. In Sweden it was learned that a trip into Russia 
was a possibility but was extremely dangerous. Russia is in 
dire circumstances because of lack of transportation. The 
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absence of paint and lack of finish is particularly noticeable 
in Germany. Many employees are required for a compara- 
tively small amount of work and some women are still em- 
ployed in train service. Traffic movement is probably not 
more than 50 per cent of normal. The various electric plants 
are, however, in better general condition than the railroads 
and throughout most of the country there is evidence of a 
serious intent to get production started. Switzerland has 
suffered from the general depression, but is well off insofar 
as equipment is concerned. The depression has also had its 
effect in Italy and the situation has been complicated by 
strikes caused by Bolshevist propaganda. In France the 
railroads in the devastated regions have been fairly well re- 
stored. Business is slow in Belgium, but there are indications 
that there will soon be a resumption. Railroad equipment is 
in very fair condition. Holland has been doing a large 
amount of business. 

The high cost of fuel and the difficulty of obtaining it 
have affected the railroads of most European countries and 
have made electric operation particularly desirable. Further- 
more, each country is now more than ever desirous of being 
self-contained insofar as industry and transportations are 
concerned. The result of these conditions is an electrification 
program which is outlined roughly in this table: 


Rartroap Exnectrirications (Route MrtLes) 
In operation Under construction Proposed 
Sweden . caw iceses 300 125 1,000 
Norway : : ; 60 50 500 
Germany 10 100 1,500 
Austria. 200 ‘ios 1,000 
Switzerland ~e sex 250 275 1,000 
ee geese 600 are 3,000 
France ; ad ee 50 5,000 
England .. ; 00 wea 1,000 
Holland . ‘ ; 50) sat 600 


Belgium 500 


New M:mbers of Labor Board 


RESIDENT HARDING on April 16 sent to the Senate his 
P nominations for three appointments to membership on 
the Railroad Labor Board, to succeed the three members 
whose terms expired on April 15. The new appointees are 
Ben W. Hooper, former governor of Tennessee, as a member 
of the public group, succeeding Henry T. Hunt; Samuel 





S. Higgins 


Higgins, former general manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, to succeed W. L. Park of the railroad 
group, and W. L. McMenimen, deputy president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, to succeed J. J. Forrester 
of the labor group. 

Mr. Hooper was born at Newport, Tenn., on October 13, 
1870, and was graduated from Carson and Newman College, 
Jefferson City, Tenn., in 1890. He was admitted to the bar 
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in 1894, and practiced at Newport. He was a member of 
the Tennessee House of Representatives in 1893 and 1895, 
was assistant United States attorney for the eastern district 
of Tennessee from 1906 to 1910 and was governor of Ten- 
nessee for two terms, 1911-1913 and 1913-1915. He is 
Republican. 

Mr. Higgins was born February 19, 1860, at San Fran- 
cisco. He graduated from Sheffield Scientific School, Yal 
University, in 1881, in which year he entered the service of 
the Erie at Susquehanna, Pa., as a special apprentice. He 
served in various positions in the mechanical department 
until April 1, 1892, when he was appointed assistant super 
intendent of motive power. In 1894 he became superintendent 
of motive power of the Lehigh Valley and on April 1, 1901 
he was appointed superintendent of motive power of thi 
Union Pacific. On July 1 of the following year he went to 
the Southern as mechanical superintendent and remained in 
that position until April 1, 1904, when he became general 
manager of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. On 
January 1, 1912, he left the New Haven and spent the fol 
lowing three years as a technical expert for various railroads 
in this country and in Europe. From February 25, 1915, 
until April 1, 1917, he was president of the Standard Heat 
& Ventilation Company and since the latter date he has been 
vice-president of the Vapor Car Heating Company, with 
headquarters at New York. 

Mr. McMenimen was born at Cambridge, Mass., and is 
about 40 years of age. He was employed for several years 
as a trainman on the Boston & Maine and became state legis- 
lative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men in Massachusetts. For several years he has been in 
Washington as assistant national legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood and he was recently appointed deputy 
president. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce held a meet- 
ing on April 18 to consider a report to the Senate on the 
confirmation of the new members of the Railroad Labor 
Beard but decided to withhold action temporarily because 


‘members wanted time to obtain additional information re- 


garding the men. Senator Cummins said the committee would 
consider the matter again before Thursday. A protest against 
the cenfirmation of Mr. McMenimen’s appointment by the 





B. W. Hooper 


Senate ‘will be made by the United Brotherhood of Mainte 
nance of Way Employees, according to J. B. Malloy, vice- 
president of that organization, who objected to Mr. Mc- 
Menimen’s appointment both because he makes the second 
representative of the train service brotherhoods on the board 
and on the ground that he was nominated by the Order of 
Railroad Station Agents, which includes some of the so-called 
“subordinate officers.” 
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Labor Board Rules National Agreements End July 1 


Hearings on Revision of Present Wage Scales Begun. 
—Carriers File Voluminous Data 


HE LONG controversy over the railway employees’ de- 
T mand for the perpetuation of their national agree- 
ments was ended on April 14 by a decision handed 
down by the Railroad Labor Board which sustained some 
contentions of both the carriers and employees. The award 
abrogated national agreements, remanded the negotiation of 
new agreements to the individual carriers and their own em- 
ployees, and upheld the railroads’ interpretation of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining and their contention that vary- 
ing local conditions should govern in fixing rules and work- 
ing conditions. In these respects the decision was favorable 
to the railroads. The award also outlined 16 principles with 
which the new agreements should be consistent. This con- 
stitutes one of the chief points for which the employees’ rep- 
resentatives have been fighting. And accordingly, both sides 
have expressed satisfaction with the terms of the decision. 


_ Text of the Board’s Decision on National Agreements 


After outlining the history of the controversy the decision 
said in part: 

_ The evidence and arguments submitted in this case support the 
following conclusions : 

The duty imposed by Section 301 on all carriers and their 
officers, employees and agents to consider and if possible to de- 
cide in conference all disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees has not been performed by the parties hereto either with 
regard to the wage or the working conditions portion of this dis- 
nute. The record shows that the representatives of the carriers 
were unwilling to assume the responsibility of agreeing to sub- 
stantial wage increases. Hence, the conference of March 10 to 
April 1 on the side of the carriers was merely a perfunctory 
performance of the statute. Nor was the action of the organiza- 
tions with regard to the individual carriers more than perfunc- 
tory. Naked presentation as irreducible demands of elaborate 
wage scales carrying substantial increases, or of voluminous 
forms of contract regulating working conditions, with instruc- 
tions to sign on the dotted line, is not a performance of the ob- 
ligation to decide disputes in conference if possible. The statute 
requires an honest effort by the parties to decide in conference. 
If they cannot decide all matters in dispute in conference, it is 
their duty to there decide all that is possible and refer only the 
portion impossible of decision to this Board, 

Although Section 301 has not been complied with by the 
parties, the Board has jurisdiction of this dispute as it is and has 
been one likely substantially to interrupt commerce. 

The carriers parties hereto maintain that the direction of this 
Board in Decision No. 2, extending the national agreements, 
orders, etc., of the Railroad Administration as a modus vivendi 
should be terminated at once; and that the matter should be 
remanded to the individual carriers and their employees for 
negotiation and individual agreement. 

The organizations maintain that the national agreements, 
orders, etc., with certain modifications desired by the employees 
should be held by this Board to constitute just and reasonable 
rules; and should be applied to all carriers parties to the dis- 
pute, except to the extent that any carrier may have entered in- 
to other agreements with its employees. They maintain that local 
conferences requiring necessarily the participation of thousands 
of railroad employees for several weeks would constitute an 
economic waste and would produce a multiplicity of controversies 
as well as irritation and disturbance. They also urge that to 
require local conferences would be to expose the local organi- 
zations on the several carriers to the entire power and weight 
of all the carriers acting through the Association of Railway 
Executives on the conferring carrier, that such a disparity of 
force would produce an inequitable result highly provocative of 
discontent and likely to result in traffic interruptions. They, ac- 
cordingly, insist that the conference should be national. 

The carriers maintain that rules negotiated by the employees 
and officers who must live under them are most satisfactory, 
that the participants in such negotiations know the intent of the 
rules agreed to and advise their fellow workmen and officers 
accordingly thereby avoiding a litigious attitude on both sides, 


that substantial differences exist as between the several carriers 
with relation to the demands of the service, necessary division 
of labor and other factors which differences should be reflected 
in the rules, that these local differences can be given proper 
consideration only by local conferences, The carriers refuse 
tc confer nationally. 

The Labor Board is of the opinion that there is merit in the 
contentions of each party and has endeavored to take action 
which will secure some of the advantages of both courses. 

This Board is unable to find that all rules embodied in the 
national agreements, orders, etc., of the Railroad Administration 
constitute just and reasonable rules for all carriers parties to the 
dispute. It must, therefore, refuse the indefinite extension of the 
national agreements, orders, etc., on all such carriers as urged 
by the employees. 

This Board also deems it inadvisable to terminate at once its 
direction of Decision No. 2 and to remand the dispute to the in- 
dividual carriers and their emplovees, Such a course would leave 
many carriers and their employees without any rules regulating 
working conditions. 

If the Labor Board should remand the dispute to the indi- 
vidual carriers and their employees and should keep the direction 
of Decision No. 2 in effect until agreements should be arrived at, 
it is possible that agreements might not be arrived at. 

The Labor Board believes, nevertheless that certain subject 
matters now regulated by rules of the national agreements, 
orders, etc., are local in nature and require consideration of local 
conditions. It also believes that other subject matters now so 
regulated are general in character and that substantial uni- 
formity in rules regulating such subject matters is desirable. 

The Board also believes that certain rules are unduly burden- 
some to the carriers and should in justice be modified. It 
may well be that other rules should be modified in the interest 
of employees. 

To secure the performance of the obligation to confer on this 
dispute, imposed by law on officers and employees of carriers, to 
bring about the recognition in rules of difference between car- 
riers where substantial, to preserve a degree of uniformity in 
rules regulating subject matters of a general nature, to prevent 
to some extent the operation in negotiations of a possible dis- 
parity of power as between the carriers and their employees, and 
to enable the representatives of employees of each carrier and 
the officers of that carrier to participate in the formulation of 
rules under which they must live, the Labor Board has deter- 
mined upon the following action. 


Decision 


1. The direction of the Labor Board in Decision No. 2, 
extending the rules, working conditions and agreements in force 
under the authority of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, will cease and terminate July 1, 1921, 

2. The Labor Board calls upon the officers and system or- 
ganizations of employees of each carrier parties hereto to desig- 
nate and authorize representatives to confer and to decide so 
much of this dispute relating to rules and working conditions as 
it may be possible for them to decide. Such conferences shall 
begin at the earliest possible date. Such conferences will keep 
the Labor Board informed of final agreements and disagreements 
to the end that this Board may know prior to July 1, 1921, what 
portion of the dispute has been decided. The Labor Board re- 
serves the right to terminate its direction of Decision No. 2 
at an earlier date than July Ist with regard to any class of 
employees of any carrier if it shall have reason to believe that 
such class of employees is unduly delaying the progress of the 
negotiations. The Board also reserves the right to stay the 
termination of the said direction to a date beyond July 1, 1921, 
if it shall have reason to believe that any carrier is unduly de- 
laying the progress of the negotiations. Rules agreed to by such 
conferences should be consistent with the principles set forth 
in Exhibit “B,” hereto attached. 

3. The Labor Board will promulgate such rules as it deter- 
mines just and reasonable as soon after July 1, 1921, as is rea- 
sonably possible and will make them effective as of July 1, 1921, 
and applicable to those classes of employees of carriers parties 
hereto for whom rules have not been arrived at by agreement. 

4. The hearings in this dispute will necessarily proceed in 
order that the Labor Board may be in position to decide with 
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reasonable promptness rules which it may be necessary to pro- 
mulgate under Section 3 above. 

5. Agreements entered into since March 1, 1920, by any 
carrier and representatives of its employees shall not be affected 
by this decision. 


Sixteen Principles to Govern in New Agreement 


Exhibit “B,” mentioned above, sets forth the principles 
believed by the Board to be just and reasonable in governing 
working conditions as follows: 


1. An obligation rests upon management, upon each organiza- 
tion of employees and upon each employee to render honest, ef- 
ficient and economical service to the carrier serving the public. 

2. The spirit of co-operation between management and em- 
ployees being essential to efficient operation, both parties will so 
conduct themselves as to promote this spirit. 

3. Management having the responsibility for safe, efficient and 
economical operation, the rules will not be subversive of neces- 
sary discipline, 

4. The right of railway employees to organize for lawful 
objects shall not be denied, interfered with or obstructed. 

5. The right of such lawful organization to act toward law- 
ful objects through representatives of its own choice, whether 
employees of a particular carrier or otherwise, shall be agreed 
to by management. 

6. No discrimination shall be practiced by management as 
between members and non-members of organizations or as. be- 
tween members of different organizations, nor shall members of 
organizations discriminate against non-members or use other 
methods than lawful persuasion to secure their membership. 
spionage by carriers on the legitimate activities of labor or- 
ganizations or by labor organizations on the legitimate activities 
of carriers should not be practiced. 

7. The right of employees to be consulted prior to a decision 
of management adversely affecting their wages or working con- 
ditions shall be agreed to by management. This right of partic - 
pation shall be deemed adequately complied with, if and when, 
the representatives of a majority of the employees of each of th: 
several classes directly affected shall have conferred with the 
management, 

& No employee should be disciplined without a fair hearing 
by a designated officer of the carrier. Suspension in proper 
cases pending a hearing, which shall be prompt, shall not be 
deemed a violation of this principle. At a reasonable time prior 
to the hearing he is entitled to be apprised of the precise charge 
against him. He shall have reasonable opportunity to secure 
the presence of necessary witnesses and shall have the right to 
be there represented by a counsel of his choosing. If the judg- 
ment shall be in his favor, he shall be compensated for the wage 
loss, if any, suffered by him. ee 

9. Proper classification of employees and a reasonable defini- 
tion of the work to be done by each class for which just and 
reasonable wages are to be paid is necessary, but shall not un- 
duly impose uneconomical conditions upon the carriers. 

10. Regularity of hours or days during which the employee 
is to serve or hold himself in readiness to serve is desirable. 

11. The principle of seniority long applied to the railroad 
service is sound and should be adhered to. It should be so ap- 
plied as not to cause undue impairment of the service. 

12. The Board approves the principle of the eight hour day, 
but believes it should he limited to work requiring practically 
continuous application during eight hours. For eight hours’ pay 
eight hours’ work should be performed by all railroad employees 
except engine and train service employees, regulated by the 
Adamson Act who are paid generally on a mileage basis as well 
as on an hourly basis. 

13. The health and safety of employees should be reasonably 
protected. 

14. The carriers and the several crafts and classes of rail 
road employees have a substantial interest in the competency 
of apprentices or persons under training, Opportunity to learn 
any craft or occupation shall not be unduly restricted. 

15. The majority of any craft or class of employees shall 
have the right to determine what organization shall represent 
members of such craft or class. Such organization shall have 
the right to make an agreement which shall apply to all em- 
ployees in such craft or class. No such agreement shall in- 
fringe, however, upon the right of employees not members of the 
organization representing the majority to present grievances 
either in person or by representatives of their own choice. 

16. Employees called or required to report for work, and 
reporting but not used should be paid reasonable compensation 
therefor. 


Following the announcement of the award, spokesmen for 
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the labor organizations hailed it as a complete victory, one 
vindicating their position before the Board. 
time E. T. Whiter, chairman of the committee representing 
the railroads before the Board, said in commenting on the 
decision : 


At the same 


The Board has laid down certain principles which must be 
recognized, and subject to these principles, has abrogated the 
national agreements and remanded the negotiation of rules and 
working conditions to conferences between the individual rail. 
ways and representatives of their own employees. While th: 
representatives of the railways would have preferred that. all 
the questions involved should be referred to conferences }y 
tween the individual railways and their own employees, the de- 
cision reached has given opportunity for arrangements between 
individual railways and their employees which can be made much 
more reasonable than the rules and working conditions estal- 
lished by the national agreements, and which in a large measut 
can be adapted to the local conditions of each carrier. 

The extent to which it will be practicable, under the princi- 
ples laid down by the Board, to increase the efficiency and 
economy of railway operation is problematical. The decisi 
will not permit the restoration of the rules and working condi 
tions in effect on December 31, 1917, and to the extent that it pre 
vents this it will prevent restoration of the efficiency and eco 
omy which formerly prevailed under private operation. 

The Loard approves the principle of the eight-hour day, but 
states that “it should be limited to work requiring practically 
continuous application during cight hours.’ This plainly indi 
cates that the principle need not be applied to work that does 
not require such continuous application. The Board also savs 
that “for eight hours’ pay eight hours’ work should be performe: 
by all railroad employees” except those in train service, who ar 
paid on a mileage as well as on an hourly basi 

These and other statements in the principles laid down by th 
Board clearly indicate its disapproval of rules which repre- 
sentatives of the railways have shown result in employees |x 
ing paid for time greatly in excess of that actually worked. The 
entire tenor of the Board’s decision is that the railways should 
be economically operated, that employees should render efficient 
labor for all the time for which they are paid, and that th 
artificial “pyramiding” of wages, which under the present rules 
has resulted in large waste, shall. cease. 

The Board has recognized the principle of collective bargain- 
ing but it does not recognize the interpretation placed upon it 
by the spokesmen of the labor unions. The spokesmen of the 
labor unions have taken the position that collective bargaining 
meant national bargaining between all the railways and_ the 
national labor unions. The Board, by remanding the determina- 
tion of rules and working conditions to conferences between th 
individual railways and representatives of the majority of its 
own employees of each craft, has recognized the fact that true 
collective bargaining consists of negotiations between each rail 
way and its own employees. 

If both the carriers and the employees act in good faith in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Board’s decision, rules and work- 
ing conditions will be established which will be more reason- 
able than those now in effect, and which to a large extent will 
have the merit of meeting the local conditions which vary 
widely throughout the country. 


Wage Hearings Begin 


In accordance with an order of the Board, announced in 
the Railway Age of April 15, (page 938), the wage question 
was reopened on April 18 when hearings were started to de- 
termine what constitutes a just and reasonable wage under 
present conditions for various classes of employees. At the 
time the Board’s announcement was made, disputes between 
26 railroads and their employees had been certified. When 
the hearings began the Board had docketed 92 disputes. 
These were consolidated into one case although each carrier 
was granted the right to make a separate presentation. 

The fact that the three new members of the Board wer 
not present at the beginning of these hearings led to vigorous 
protests against the opening of the case on the part of repre 
sentatives of the employees. Only five members of the Board 
including but one representative of the employees, wer 
present. W. S. Carter, L. E. Sheppard, W. S. Stone and W. 
G. Lee, of the train service organization, speaking for th 
sixteen railway organizations, objected strenuously to hear 
ings before the three new appointees had taken their seats. 
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They asked, in addition, for more time to prepare and _pre- 
sent their cases and a separate hearing for the train service 
employees on the grounds that their pay and relationship to 
the transportation industry are entirely different from those 
of the shop crafts and other organizations and because there 
jis no work in other industries comparable with the work of 
the train service employee. After a short recess the Board 
refused to yield its authority to hear the case immediately. 
It did, however, grant a time concession in allowing the car- 
riers and unions, instead of one day each for the presenta- 
tion of their cases, as it had announced, five days each for 
this purpose. ‘The Board also ruled that there would be a 
week's intermission between the carrier’s presentation and 
that of the unions and that an additional week would be al- 
lowed for rebuttal. 

The railroad’s arguments for wage reductions were opened 
by J. G. Walber, speaking on behalf of the eastern carriers 
and taking up those arguments which are common to all ¢ 
the roads in that territory. 

He presented a memorandum and statistical exhibits show- 
ing the reductions in wages in other industries and in the cost 
f living which have occurred since the present railway wage 
scales were fixed by the Board in July, 1920. 

Mr. Walber showed by bulletins issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor 
dealing with wage rates in a dozen important branches of in- 
dustry, that very substantial reductions of pay were made i 
these industries.in the period from January to March, 1921. 
Phe statistics cited, Mr. Walber pointed out, “indicate a 
yeneral and widespread reduction in wages from 10 to 30 
per cent—the majority of reductions are 15 per cent or over.” 

With reference to the cost of living, Mr. Walber said: 

“It is common knowledge that about July 1, 1920, prices 
of commodities entering into the cost of living began to re- 
cede; also that the falling off in the demand for commodities 
generally began to be reflected in curtailment of the forces 
and reductions in wages paid in other industries. This situa- 
tion became more and more pronounced toward the end of the 
vear, and has been continuing steadily up to the present time. 
These conditions contributed to adjustment in the scales 
other industries.” , 

Mr. Walber also submitted statistics regarding the reduc- 
tions in the cost of living, based upon compilations made by 
various commercial agencies and also by the Bureau of Labor 
Sti itistics and the National Industrial Conference Board. 

“The latest figures available from the Department of 
Labor,” he said, “are for the period ending December, 1920, 
while the National Industrial Conference Board has com- 
piled its figures to March, 1921. By reference to the declines 
from the peak (July, 1920, when the present wages were 
fixed) to December, 1920, as shown by these tables, it will be 
observed that the Department of Labor Statistics indicate a 
decline in the cost of living of 7.4 per cent, and the figures 
of the National Industrial Conference Board a decline of 
7.1 per cent. The decline to March, 1921, according to 
figures of the National Industrial Conference Board, is 17 
per cent, and if the Department of Labor figures for March, 
1921, were available it is reasonable to assume that the simi- 
larity in the results obtained by both organizations would 
have continued.” 

In substance, the exhibits filed by Mr. Walber showed that 
when the present railway wages were fixed in July, 1920, the 
cost of living was 104.50 per cent more than it was in 1914, 
while in March, 1921, it was only about 67 per cent more 
than in 1914, and is still declining. These exhibits also in- 
dicated that the average railway wage per annum is now 
about 133 per cent more than it was in 1914. 

Following Mr. Walber’s general presentation on behalf of 
the eastern lines, a statement was made on behalf of the 
railways in New England by C. L. Bardo, general manager 
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of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. In this statement 
the changes which have occurred in the cost of living in New 
England, as disclosed by the report of the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life in Massachusetts, were par- 
ticularly dealt with. This showed that in July, 1920, when 
the present wages were fixed, the cost of living in Massa- 
chusetts was 102.6 per cent more than in 1913, while in 
March, 1921, it was only 66.4 per cent more than in 1913. 
The reduction shown in the cost of living since the present 
wages were fixed was 35.3 per cent. The statement on be- 
half of the New England lines says in part: 

“From the evidence as to the reduction in the cost of living 
and rates of pay for positions of like service and responsi- 
bility in outside industries, which will be fully covered in the 
briefs submitted by individual roads, the New England roads 
believe that your Board is fully justified in fixing as maxi- 
mum and reasonable wages the rates requested by the several 
lines. Your petitioners believe that the financial condition 
of the employers is worthy of some consideration. The regu- 
lar reports of results of operation of the New England lines, 
which are matters of public record, show that even with the 
recent increase in rates your petitioners are failing by a sub- 
stantial sum to mect costs of operation, to say nothing of 
fixed charges. This situation exists notwithstanding the most 
drastic economies which can be exercised, having due regard 
for the safety of operation.” 

It was shown that on the New England lines the hourly 
wages of track and work train laborers have increased since 

1914 from 15 cents to 48% cents, that the rates of shop and 
enginechouse laborers have ieee from 16 cents and 17 
cents to 48'4 cents and 53 cents, and the rates of freight 
house laborers from 15 cents to 54 and 55 cents. The stand- 
ard hours of work per week in 1914 were 60 hours, while 
since September, 1918, they have been 48 hours. 

“The attention of the Board is invited to the fact that the 
increase in the basic hourly rates and weekly compensation 
vary between 140 and 240 per cent, whereas the increase in 
the cost of living at its peak was 102.6 per cent over 1913- 
1914 and at the tenet time.is 66 per cent higher than in 
1914.” 


Individual Carriers Present Their Cases 

Following the presentation of these two general statements, 
the individual carriers began the submission of volumes of 
statistical analysis, charts and data relating largely to de- 
creases in the cost of living and the wages being paid by out- 
side industries for both skilled and unskilled labor at various 
points and comparisons between this data and _ respectively 
the increases which have taken place in the wages of railway 
employees and the present scale of railroad wages. ‘The 
enormous amount of evidence presented to the Board during 
the past week makes its analysis at this time impossible. 
However, the character of the testimony being given by the 
carriers in support of their pleas for lower wage scales can be 
seen in the following brief abstracts of two of the presenta- 
tions which have already been made. 

One of the first large roads to present its case was the 
Pennsylvania whose statement and brief to the Board said in 
part: 

In arriving at the amount of reductions we requested the 
employees to accept, exhaustive studies were made of the 
cost of living and the rates paid in outside industries located 
along the Pennsylvania. In connection with the reductions 
we desire to make in the cases of maintenance of way and 
structures and unskilled forces, shop employees and freight 
handlers, we direct the Board’s attention to the fact that we 
have recommended that rates of pay proposed be varied ter- 
ritorially, according to the rates paid generally in the terri- 
tories in question. In the case of certain signal department 
employees and shop employees, we also propose certain 
spreads of rates for the various crafts’ varying with the skill 
required for the particular operation performed. 

We further call the attention of the Board to the fact that 
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prior to 1918, the spread of rates on the railroads for shop 
employees was very much greater than it is at present and 
attach an exhibit which shows the spread of rates on the 
Pennsylvania prior to 1918 as compared with now. It is the 
desire of the management eventually to expand the differen- 
tials recommended and adjust all of their rates in accord- 
ance with the skill required and with respect to conditions in 
the territories where these rates are applied. 

We desire to call particular attention to the studies made 
of wages paid in outside industries marked Exhibit No. 8 
which is the result of a study of 1235 plants and covers over 
155,000 employees, or approximately three times as many 
employees as in these trades on the Pennsylvania. This 
exhibit clearly shows that the prepondering rates paid in out- 
side industries are generally below those proposed in the car- 
rier’s submission and in addition, it is shown that there have 
been further reductions since the information was _ first 
obtained. 

The exhibit referred to in the preceding paragraph shows 
that in comparison with the prevailing rate of 85 cents an 
hour now being paid by the Pennsylvania to shop employees and 
62 cents an hour to helpers, the weighted average rates of 
pay in 1235 outside industries for similar work are as follows: 


Number Weighted average 
of men Occupation rate per hour 
8 eee PIII o. wi.cae-a Bid nie beanie oe 64.7 cents 
| Sern I hua diawarnira > coma 66.1 cents 
rere sere CN as bec ocmal we araee 64.3 cents 
| SERS Saar erat Sheet metal workers.......... 65.8 cents 
| RES ren Electrical workers No. 1...... 60.9 cents 
SS rrr Electrical workers No. 2...... 61.9 cents 
ee IN © saraldichae danced ors dee wre 60.9 cents 
DO d.< Dip cya sink ae aD esieve 4/a7e Maaco ee OO 26% 70.0 cents 
IE tn gigi g rg ek MNEs 5 ust, dnc as bow ata ea a oe 49.4 cents 


The total study summarized above takes in the entire terri- 
tory from New York to Washington, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., and northward to the Great 
Lakes. 

The statement added: 

We also submit in Exhibit No. 9, the trend of the cost of 
living in certain cities along the lines of the Pennsylvania, 
showing conclusively that the trend of the cost of living along 
the Pennsylvania follows generally the line established by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the United States. 

Concluding the Pennsylvania statement said: 


The information presented is the most recent we have been 
able to obtain and if taken at a later date would unquestion- 
ably show a greater reduction in the cost of living and fur- 
ther reductions in rates of pay in outside industries. The 
information considered from all angles proves conclusively to 
our mind that the rates of pay now in effect are not just and 
reasonable and that we would have been justified in asking 
for lower rates than those presented to our employees. 

Western roads began the presentation of their cases on the 
second day of the hearings and among the first of these was 
the Chicago & North Western whose brief is representative 
of those given to the Board in behalf of these carriers. It 
said in part: 


“Tt is deemed important to submit the cause as to common 
labor first for the following reasons: 

“1. The season of the year has arrived when it is neces- 
sary that the railway company employ its full and complete 
quota of common laborers in its maintenance of way depart- 
ment. 

“2. There are thousands of common laborers now out of 
employment in the territory traversed by this company’s lines 
of railroad. 

“3. There can be no doubt but that the present minimum 
scale for common labor is greatly in excess of that paid in 
other industries. 

“4, The present minimum scale for common labor upon 
the railroad imposes a financial burden which the company 
cannot meet if it is to employ the number of men now neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance of its property.” 

In support of this plea to reduce the wages of unskilled 
labor exhibits were filed showing: 

1. That common labor can be employed at the present 
time at rates varying from 25 to 45 cents per hour according 
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to the locality in which they are employed and that in a large 
part of the territory covered by the Chicago & North Western 
men can be obtained for 40 cents per hour. 

2. That the rates being paid for unskilled labor in in- 
dustries in the territory served by the North Western are 
substantially below the rates being paid under Decision 
No. 2. 

“From an examination of these exhibits,’ the statement 
said, “it will be seen that there has been a marked decline 
in the wages of common labor for substantially all industries 
between the rates paid in April, 1920, and April, 1921.” 

Regarding the decline in the cost of living, references were 
made to the data prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showing by means of weighted index num- 
bers the decreases in the cost of commodities, both wholesale 
and retail, which have taken place since last summer when 
the peak was reached in commodity costs. 

In presenting the case of the western carriers it was «i 
cided that six of the larger roads which cover that territory in 
general should carry the major part of the burden of prov- 
ing that the decline in the cost of living and in the wages 
paid for comparable work in outside industries justify de 
creases in the wages of railway employees, the remaining 
carriers to file presentations covering peculiar local conditions. 

It will be noted that there is no uniformity in the requests 
being made of the Board by the various roads. Some are 
asking for reductions in the wages of practically all of their 
employees, others for reductions in the wages paid unskilled 
labor, others for reductions in the wages of various classes 
of employees, the wage scales to vary according to the varvy- 
ing local conditions, while still others are asking for a return 
to the wage scales in effect prior to Decision No. 2. The 
manner in which the Board will act on these varying requests 
is unknown; its policy being to allow the carriers and em- 
ployees to present their own cases in their own way. 


>] 


St. Louis Southwestern Loses Case Before Board 


A ruling in the controversy between the St. Louis South- 
western and its employees in pile driver, bridge and building, 
paint and house gangs and in tinner service was handed 
down by the Board on April 14 and announced on April 18. 
The decision upheld the employee’s position throughout and 
criticized the carrier for the action it had taken in abolishing 
certain positions and thereafter contracting for the same work. 
The progress of the hearings in this case was described in the 
Railway Age of April 8, (page 903). 

After reviewing the history of the controversy and the posi 
tions taken by both sides in the hearings held before the 
Board on April 1, the ruling said in part: 


It is urged by the carrier that it has abolished positions, 
that they no longer exist, that the work formerly done by 
the incumbents of such positions is now being done by con- 
tract, and, that the persons performing said work are not 
employees but contractors. 

It is not believed that any long legal disquisition is neces 
sary to demonstrate the fallacy of this device to evade th¢ 
obligations of Title III of the Transportation Act and ot! 
Decision No. 2 of the Labor Board. All employees of car- 
riers are contractors. There is in every case a contract in 
posing an obligation of service on the one side and of com- 
pensation on the other. Nor are the persons performing the 
duties of the positions specified any the less employees of the 
carrier because bids may have been taken and the contract 
awarded to the lowest bidder. The question whether the 
persons performing the duties formerly attached to the spect: 
fied positions are employees of the carriers or not employee: 
is to be determined by the character of their duties and not 
by the form of contract employed. It appears that the posi 
tions and occupations named, except cooks, have been long 
established in the railroad service, that the duties attached 
to them are duties which must be regularly performed year 
in and year out, and that such performance is necessary in 
order that the carrier may perform its duties to the public. 
These positions in general inhere in the service of a common 
carrier and are necessary to that service. This carrier 
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sidered them necessary, for after the abolition it re-estab- 
lished them by individual and special contracts. 

It is found by the Labor Board accordingly that the per- 
sons performing the duties formerly allotted to the positions 
named, or substantially such duties, are in fact the employees 
of the carrier, that the pretended abolition of such positions 
was not in good faith, but was a device to evade the obliga- 
tions of Decision No. 2 of this Board. Such a device cannot 
and will not be allowed to prevail. It can easily be seen 
that if a carrier may evade the decision of the Labor Board 
by abolishing a position and re-establishing it as in this case, 
there is an end to any obligation to obey a decision of the 
Labor Board as to wages, if the carrier is willing to employ 
this subterfuge. 

As to track foremen and track laborers there seems to 
have been not even the “abolition” of the positions to mask 
the attempt at evasion. With regard to these positions, this 
carrier has very simply and directly violated Decision No. 2 
and the plain provisions of the Transportation Act. 

But it is urged that the compensation paid the carrier’s 
“contractors” was arrived at by agreement and that such an 
agreement is within the authority set out in Decision No. 2 
that changes might be made by agreement. This position is 
untenable. 

For the reasons stated the Labor Board finds that the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railroad Company has violated De- 
cision No. 2. It is the decision of the Labor Board that this 
carrier restore the said positions and the pay, duties and 
obligations of said positions to what they were on July 20, 
1920, as established by this Board’s Decision No. 2: and it is 
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further decided that the persons serving in said positions 
just prior to the effective date of the order of the carrier 
be reinstated therein if they so desire, and that each such per- 
son so reinstated receive pay equal to what he would have 
received, if occupying such position, at the rate provided 
by Decision No. 2 from the date removed or reduced in pay 
to the date of reinstatement, less what any such person may 
have earned by personal service in the meantime. 

If the carrier shall make it appear to the Board that this 
decision requires the reinstatement of employees in excess 
of the requirements of the service, this decision will be 
modified accordingly. 


The presentation of cases on behalf of individual carriers 
ended on April 20, and the Board adjourned until April 28 
in spite of the pleas of the employees’ representative for ad- 
ditional time before being required to reply to the carriers’ 
arguments for wage reductions. 

The sudden ending of the National Agreements case left 
the labor organizations with several voluminous exhibits re- 
garding the “inadequacies and inefficiencies of management” 
which had not yet been presented to the Board. These ex- 
hibits, prepared by W. J. Lauck, consulting economist for the 
labor organizations, have however been injected as evidence 
in the wage case dispute. The character of these exhibits 
filed during the past week has been outlined in previous 
issues of the Railway Age. 


on the Central of Georgia 


Special Drive on Careless Freight Handling Results in 50 Per Cent 
Reduction of Claims 


By G. L. Candler 
Assistant General Manager, Central of Georgia 


declared that to mention freight losses and damage 

to the average railroad man was to strike him be- 
tween the eyes. The truth of this statement lies not only 
in the enormous expense of freight claims to the carriers in 
1919, but also in the materially increased amount which they 
paid out in 1920. To the writer it would seem that loss and 
damage are chargeable largely to one thing—improper han- 
dling of freight and, further, that this improper handling 
occurs either when the freight is being received from the 
shipper, when it is being loaded or when it is being billed. 
He cannot agree with the opinion held by many, that im- 
proper packing is an important factor in causing loss and 
damage to freight. The classification rules in the final 
analysis are based on sound principles. If they are ad- 
hered to they offer adequate protection to the carriers by 
providing receiving agents with the right to refuse any ship- 
ment not in condition to stand ordinary transportation. This 
power to refuse improperly packed shipments should be exer- 
cised regardless of any pressure caused by competitive con- 
ditions. When we consider the relatively small number of 
shipments that are refused it would seem that shippers after 
all are reasonably careful in packing and marking their 
shipments for transportation. What, then, are the factors 
contributing to these heavy increases in loss and damage 
claims during the past two years? 


A RECENT ARTICLE in one of the New York newspapers 


Careful Supervision Is Lacking 


It does not appear reasonable to suppose that indifference 
and inefficiency in freight handling are a natural consequence 
of the world war. If this were the case, the same carelessness 
would be reflected in other branches of transportation. It 
Is true, however, that those in charge of and responsible for 





freight transportation have failed in many instances to give 
adequate service and direction in matters of claim preven- 
tion. It has been my experience and observation that the 
rank and file of the employees who handle freight are not 
only willing but anxious to co-operate with the management 
in any movement for better service. They must, of course, 
be informed of the conditions which they are asked to remedy 
and this work of education can be made to stimulate interest 
among all other employees. I would suggest that division 
officers hold frequent meetings for the sole purpose of dis- 
cussing the causes of loss and damage of freight and for 
developing means of eliminating them. In the same way 
meetings for officers throughout the system should be held 
periodically, at which plans can be formulated for the entire 
organization. Claim prevention bulletins issued frequently 
to drive home some strong points, based upon a specific in- 
stance of loss or damage, are of great value in prevention 
work. Finally, much desirable information can be brought 
to the attention of the employees through a monthly or semi- 
monthly review of the claims paid, together with a summary 
of the facts in cases where the amount is very large or the 
facts surrounding the claim are unusual. I have recently 
had occasion to discover that the average employee at a 
freight agency welcomes this sort cf information and desires 
suggestions that will improve his methods of handling 
freight. 


“No Exception Week” Successful 


The Central of Georgia has realized that without the 
closest co-operation of all officers and employees, any effort 
to reduce freight claims will fail utterly. To secure this 
very desirable combination of effort, and to make known the 
necessity for close supervision of freight handling, the com- 
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pany recently made a special drive for one week, known as 
“No Exception Week,” which, incidentally, provided ample 
evidence of the results which this close co-operation can 
secure. ‘The campaign was advertised among the personnel 
for a month before it was to commence. Numerous circu- 
lars and bulletins were issued, in addition to a great many 
personal letters sent out by officers of the transportation de- 
partment to agents, conductors and yard men over the sys- 
tem. ‘The purpose of this publicity was to drive home to our 
employees the serious situation which had developed ircm 
inefficient freight handling and to bring them to realize that 
better service was necessary immediately to stop this drain 
on the company’s resources. A spirit of friendly rivalry 
was in evidence from the start, and a most remarkable and 
gratifying showing was made. The number of exceptions 
issued to cover over, short, and damaged freight during “No 
Exception Week” showed a decrease of approximately 95 per 
cent in comparison with the weeks immediately preceding 
the drive. More important than the campaign itself, how- 
ever, has been the permanent interest which our organiza- 
tion has taken in claim prevention work. Statistics recently 
compiled indicate a reduction of 50 per cent in the number 
of exceptions filed since the campaign. 

In my opinion considerable attention should be directed. 
toward the duties of agents, since their functions are mainly 
concerned with freight handling. An especially careful 
study of conditions at each agency should be made in times 
of depression such as the present, so that any reduction in 
forces will not work to prevent adequate supervision by the 
agent and his assistants. We should not neglect to encour- 
age the agent who displays evidence of interest in improving 
his methods, and we should be ready to co-operate with him 
by providing better facilities to aid him in securing more 
economical freight handling at his station. 


Receiving Clerks Must Be Competent 


I have referred to our classification requirements. There 
is one feature in this connection that should be considered 
carefully. Much more attention should be paid to the posi- 
tion of receiving clerk and, instead of being the lowest paid 
at an agency, it should be decidedly on the preferred list so 
that thoroughly competent employees can be made available. 
Our classification rules are both voluminous and compli- 
cated, vet very few receiving clerks are sufficiently familiar 
with them to be able to protect the interests of the company 
as they should be protected. Special inspectors have told 
me that they have found men acting as receiving clerks at 
important stations who had never heard of a classification or 
its rules. It is little wonder, then, that we find many in- 
stances where these rules are violated. Not only should the 
receiving clerks be competent, but they should be sufficiently 
numerous to insure a close inspection and check of every 
shipment offered for transportation at all times. Any num- 
ber of packages, many of them valuable, cannot be identified 
and are disposed of at a great sacrifice because they were 
not properly checked at the point of origin. I am an advo- 
cate of inside marking and I favor instructing shippers to 
place some sort of an identification mark on each case as it 
is packed for shipment. Start all shipments right—that is, 
receive them properly, load them carefully and bill them 
correctly and they will have every chance of reaching their 
destination in first-class condition. 

Many claims are caused by the loss of entire packages. 
Fifty per cent of the exceptions issued by the Central of 
Georgia, and I take it this condition obtains generally, are 
issued to cover over and short freight. To minimize this 
loss, particular care should be taken to bill freicht strictlv 
in accordance with the bill of lading that has heen issued. 
Officers should insist that a check of waybills against bills of 
lading be made at the close of the day’s business, notwith- 
standing the additional time required. 
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Capacity Car Loading Requires Care 


‘The importance of increasing the average number of tons 
per car and the average tons per train is always before us. 
iconomical and hence successful operation depends more on 
this than upon any other factor. Where sufficient tonnage 
of the proper class is available I hold that it is a distinct 
advantage to load the car to its capacity, provided, of course, 
it is destined to an agency or transfer point which has a 
force and facilities adequate to handle it. But when a car 
is loaded to capacity care must be taken to avoid piling heavy 
packages on light or fragile shipments, as this frequently 
causes considerable damage. . When merchandise cars des- 
tined for long hauls are not loaded to their full capacity their 
freight should be bulkheaded. ‘This can be done at a nom- 
inal cost and with proper care the bulkheading can be used 
a number of times. 

An exception to this practice of capacity loading must be 
made in the case of merchandise cars which are to be worked 
locally by the train crews. These must be loaded light to 
avoid serious delays as well as to insure careful checking. 
To accomplish this end loading clerks and stevedores must 
be thoroughly familiar with the location of stations at which 
stops will be made so that the cars can be loaded with refer- 
ence to the order in which they must be unloaded. We have 
found it advantageous to require loading clerks, agents and 
warehouse foremen to ride local freights periodically so that 
they can observe their own work and the methods of others as 
well. We encourage our conductors to criticize the methods 
followed at all times, letting them realize that proper loading 
of freight lessens their own work and responsibility. The 
average conductor has neither the time nor the inclination to 
make a full report on irregularities which come to his atten- 
tion. ‘To get around this we have provided them with a con 
cise printed form which they can readily fill out and which 
is always at hand in the waybill pouch of each car. This 
idea has proved decidedly effective by bringing in reports 
which otherwise would not be made. . 


Conclusion 

There is likely to be a certain amount of damage to freight 
no matter how carefully it may be loaded and _ braced. 
Emergency stops of long freight trains, the bursting of an 
air hose, or a careless stop at a water station are all likely to 
prove disastrous. When a train consists of more than 25 
cars the locomotive should be detached before reaching a water 
crane at which a stop is to be made, unless the grade or some 
other physical conditions prevent. The same caution should 
be taken in inspecting air hose before a train leaves its 
terminal. It happens very frequently that the bursting of 
an air hose is accompanied by a shock so severe that not only 
is the freight damaged but the equipment suffers as well. — 

At the present time defective equipment, especially rolling 
stock with roofs, sides and doors in bad condition, is account- 
ing for more damage to freight than at almost any time in 
the past. Until conditions are such that this equipment can 
be repaired, unusual care should be used in loading ship- 
ments that can be damaged by water or exposure. 

Loss and damage to freight present a serious problem which 
must be solved quickly. No such drain on our revenues as 
this, which is wasting more than $100,000,000 annually, can 
he justified. If every one of us can be brought to realize 
that efficient handling means better service to our patrons 
and that better service to them means more traffic and rev- 
enue for us, a long step forward will have been taken. For 
vertainlv every one of us knows that additional revenue must 
he obtained. 


Wnauat THE RAILROAD brotherhoods are really up against is 
combination of General Atterbury, general apathy, and the general 
public—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

















April 22, 1921 


E. H. Shaughnessy 


H. SHAUGHNESSY, assistant director of the Division 

of Transportation of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, has been appointed second assistant post- 
master general. This appointment has a two-fold interest to 
railroad men. It is noteworthy, in the first place, because 
Colonel Shaughnessy is a railroad man, and consequently is 
fitted by training for the duties of his new office which, it will 
be recalled, has jurisdiction over the railway mail service. 
Equally significant is the fact that Colonel Shaughnessy’s 
selection apparently indicates the intention of the new ad- 
ministration to bring to an end the controversy between the 
carriers and the post office department over payments for the 
service of mail transportation. 

This controversy has been of long standing. As early as 
July 28, 1916, on the recommendation of Postmaster General 
Burleson, Congress passed a law, over the opposition of the 
carriers, fixing tentative rates 
for the transportation of the 
mails on a space basis. The 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, however, was di- 
rected to investigate the mat- 
ter fully and to prescribe the 
rates and permanent basis 
for the future. On Novem- 
ber 1 of that year the post- 
master general issued an 
order changing the system of 
payments from a weight to a 
space basis, which he 
claimed, would materially 
reduce the payments to the 
railroads. This order of the 
postmaster general made full 
use of the “consent and ap- 
proval” of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a 
proposed trial period, pro- 
viding a comparison of the 
space and weight bases on 
“certain selected groups” of 
mail routes. The “certain 
selected groups” as_ inter- 
preted by the post office de- 
partment, included _ practi- 
cally all the railway mail 
routes in the country and the 
“trial period” provided for 
was continued indefinitely. 

Again, in January of this 
vear, the attention of Congress was directed to the fact that, 
although the Interstate Commerce Commission had an- 
nounced an increase in the rates which the post office depart- 
ment must pay the carriers for the transportation of mails, 
efiective on March 1, 1920, as well as a readjustment, retro- 
active to November 1, 1916, the post office department had 
not yet asked Congress for the necessary appropriation to 
cover this obligation. It was further pointed out that the 
amount withheld from the roads was by no means negligible 
since the increase for the future had been estimated at $35,- 
000,000 a year and the retroactive payments were expected 
to reach $95,000,000. With these and other incidents fresh 
in memory, railroad men will regard the appointment of a 
transportation man as second assistant postmaster general as 
an indication that efforts will be made to handle the hauling 
of the mails as a transportation problem, which it is. 

As to the new incumbent himself, Colonel Shaughnessy 
was born in Chicago, on October 26, 1882, and entered rail- 
way service in July, 1899, as a telegraph operator on the 
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Chicago & North Western. During the next 18 vears he 
served continuously in various capacities on the North, 
Western, both in Chicago and at other points on the line. On 
May 28, 1917, while serving as trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, he was granted leave of absence to enter 
military service. The War Department had just called on 
the railroads entering Chicago to raise a regiment of engi- 
neers, and Colonel Shaughnessy applied for service. He was 
asked to aid Colonel Langfitt in a civilian capacity in re- 
cruiting work, but was shortly commissioned first lieutenant 
and given command of a company in the regiment which 
became the well-known 13th Engineers. 

He accompanied the regiment to France and remained 
with the organization during its first operations in the 
Verdun sector. In June, 1918, he was detached from the 
13th Engineers and assigned to duty with the Transportation 
Corps, serving successively as general superintendent, assist- 
ant general manager, general manager and acting deputy 
general of transportation of 
the advance section. He was 
promoted to major in Sep- 
tember, 1918, and to lieu- 
tenant colonel in February, 
1919, 

During the organization 
of the Transportation Corps, 
Colonel Shaughnessy  col- 
laborated with French mili- 
tary and civilian railway 
men in the preparation of a 
French - English book of 
rules for railway operation 
which was used by the 
American forces during the 
entire period of the war. He 
was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal by a 
general order of the War 
Department, was commended 
for conspicuous service at 
Chateau-Thierry, and was 
decorated with the Legion of 
Honor by the president of 
France. Colonel] Shaugh- 
nessy returned to the United 
States in September, 1919, 
and was commissioned 
colonel in the Officers Re- 
serve Corps, Engineers Sec- 
tion, in January, 1920. He 
was also included in the list 
of officers declared competent 
Staff duty without further training. 

Upon his return from overseas, Colonel Shaughnessy re- 
sumed his duties with the Chicago & North Western, but a 
short time later resigned from railway service to accept an 
appointment as assistant director, Division of Transporta- 
tion, American Petroleum Institute, with headquarters at 


New York City. 


for Genera] 


SINCE THE PeEriop immediately preceding the war the number 
of freight cars on the Italian railways increased from 90,000 to 
120,000, while the number of locomotives in the same period fell 
from 4,400 to 4,200. 
in the length of line 


This diminution accompanied an increase 
operated amounting to 900 miles. Loco- 
motives have not yet recovered from the hard usage undergone 
in meeting war demands. Proper repairs and the building of 
new locomotives were slighted during hostilities, and since the 
cessation of hostilities various dislocations and labor conditions 
have interfered with construction work in this line-—Commerce 
Reports. 
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Pacific Type Locomotives 
for the Reid Newfoundland 


HE Reto NEWFOUNDLAND CoMPANY operates a railway 

on the island of Newfoundland, extending from St. 

John’s to Port-aux-Basques, a distance of 546 miles. 
The character of much of the country is extremely hilly and 
the motive power used in passenger and freight service is de- 
signed to operate on grades of two per cent and curves of 14 
degrees. The track is laid with 50 lb. rails and the gage is 
3 ft.6 in. Much of the passenger traffic is handled by loco- 
motives of the ten-wheel type, the most recent of which were 
built in 1917. The Baldwin Locomotive Works has recently 
constructed six Pacific type locomotives which are designed ta 
meet the requirements of heavier traffic. A brief compari- 
son between the Ten-wheelers and Pacifics is as follows: 


Ten-wheel type Pacific type 
TE PO en ‘ 17 in. by 22 in. 17 in. by 24 in. 
RSIS Aa nee eae ec Lalanced slide Ptston—8 in. diameter 
Boiler DN ccrateainie hand Waa eA Straight top Straight top Belpaire 
IN ica cag avira a ue eae wre ie 56 in. 56 in. 
Working pressure............... 160 Ib. 170 Ib. 
Firebox—Leneth ..............-. 89% in. 6675 in. 
POPODON—WIGt 66. ccc cccesewee 29 in 60% in. 
Tubes—Diameter ........0...0%. 2 in. 5% in. and 2 in. 
EN kas aig wit Sy ala a leank wack 184 18, 53% in.; 111, 2 in. 
SORE eT enn oe ter ia 12 ft. 0 in. 16 ft. 0 in. 
Heating surface—Firebox........ 106 sq. ft. 93 sq. ft. 
: 3 re 1,148 sq. ft 1,358 sq. ft. 
Piewetick QURES, sccceeccces 12 sq. ft. 
ELS wa awed 1,254 sq. ft. 1,463 sq ft. 
Superheater eS ERAS 343 sq. ft. 
Grate area..... 18 sq. ft. 27.6 sq. ft. 
Driving wheels—Diameter..... 50 in. 52 in. 
Engine truck—Front, diameter 26 in. 30 in. 
i Coe reece hice —eheeenen oe 30 in. 
Wheel base—Driving............. 11 ft. Oin. 10 ft. 0 in. 
Total engine..... 20 ft. 5 in. 27 ft. 3 in. 
‘Total engine and tender 47 ft. 9 in. 50 ft. 8in. 
Weight—On driving wheels...... 72,700 Ib. 78,000 lb. 
Total engine...... Pe 92,100 Ib. 115,000 Ib. 
Total engine and tender. 148,000 Ib. 199,000 Ib. 
Tender—Tank capacity..... , 2,800 U. S. gal. 3,600 U.S. gal. 
; Fuel capacity ‘ 5 tons 9 tons 
Tractive effort......... 2 17,300 Ib. 19,250 Ib. 


The boilers of the Pacific type locomotives are of the 
straight top type with Belpaire fireboxes and are equipped 
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The tenders are of the eight-wheel type having a capacity 
of 3,600 U. S. gal. of water and 9 tons of coal. The frames 
are constructed of steel channels with steel plate bumpers. 
The trucks are of the arch-bar type with cast steel bumpers 
and chilled cast iron wheels. 


Prices Still Higher Than Freight Rates 


N SPITE OF THE RECENT SHARP DROP, average prices are 
| still on a higher basis than freight rates. This is shown 
in figures just compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. The following table is based on the wholesale price 
index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and gives a 
relative freight-rate index number based on average receipts 

per ton-mile. 

Average railroad 


receipts per ton mile Index 
— -- — number of 
Year or montl Actual Relative wholesale 
prices 
NU 5th ic ean hearin octane avila paar gee 719 100 100 
a ren re ee er 723 100 100 
DE SS ae sa tekbs Ruineemaeeremeneeeas 722 100 101 
eee re rr ere -707 99 124 
DE “wi kbdunusienes pune mead peace aaks 715 100 176 
BED sicgod sds celwse ened sin Mie w a eee awe .849 118 196 
BEE, Gdivb kta acidce eee whe bem eneeueKees 973 135 212 
Se en yt re ee 1.052 146 243 
BN, VIII Gea onlin 6-0 adele aie.c, cone neces ra 1.151 160 242 
Sr erence re rr 1.226 171 225 
EES, Iw -0s'e wade bee arhck ne ale ese 1.263 177 207 
NR. Na oe arn.x:en'e b acc ew aw Rarciels awe 1.209 168 189 
eR: | RRR eras © Spear a eh en eerered 1.192 166 177 


Up to the close of 1920 rates lagged far behind prices. 
It is only since the drop in prices began that the margin 
between increase of prices and increase of rates has narrowed. 
For 1920, as a whole, prices exceeded rates by almost one 
hundred points, and even in January of this year prices were 
eleven points higher than rates. 

Traffic in the last four months of 1920, with increased 
rates, was heavier in the United States than during the cor- 
responding period of the three previous years. The depres- 




















Interesting Design of Passenger Engine for 3 ft. 6 in. Gage 


with superheaters. The boilers are designed to carry a pres- 
sure of 200 lb., although the work-pressure used in service is 
170 lb. The machinery is designed for a boiler pressure of 
190 lb. should it be found desirable subsequently to raise the 
pressure. Brick arches are installed and are supported on 
tubes. The front of the firebox crown is supported on two 
rows of Baldwin expansion stays and the tubes are welded 
into the back tube sheet. 

The cylinders are 17 in. in diameter with a 24 in. stroke 
and the steam distribution is controlled by 8 in. piston valves 
operated by Walschaert valve motion. The cylinders are 
fitted with cast-iron bushings. The frames have single front 
rails with extra heavy bumpers designed to resist snow buck- 
ing. Hodges trailing trucks are used. The equipment in- 
cludes A.R.A. couplers, Westinghouse air-brakes, electric 
headlights, air sanders and steam heat. The extreme height 
of these locomotives is 12 ft. 6 in. and the width 9 ft. 3 in. 


sion which set in, was therefore not an effect of increased 
rates; it tame from causes which have produced business 
depression all over the world. 


The Anpatuces Raitway in Spain will probably purchase 35 
or 40 American locomotives in the near future in spite of lower 
vids from other manufacturers because of the ability of American 
concerns to make early deliveries, according to reports from 
Consul Gaston Smith at Malaga. It is indicated also that pur- 
chases of cars are being negotiated. 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric has just completed a first aid station 
or emergency hospital at Bay Shore, South San Francisco shops, 
which makes the thirteenth emergency hospital unit on the Com- 
pany’s Pacific system. The unit has an operating room, small 
ward, kitchen, waiting room and doctors’ office, and the station is 
in charge of a trained nurse at all times. 
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I.C.C. Authorizes Lackawanna Stock Dividend 


Issue of Additional Common Stock as a Dividend—Capitalization 


of Entire Surplus Not Authorized 


ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 

decision dated April 18 and made public on April 20, 
to issue $45,000,000 of additional common stock to be dis- 
tributed as a dividend.’ The company had asked authority 
conditioned upon its disposal of its coal properties and ac- 
ceptance of certain provisions of the Pennsylvania constitu- 
tion to issue capital stock to the full amount of its corporate 
surplus, which amounts to about $90,000,000, or such part 
thereof as the commission might approve. The present capi- 
tal stock of the Lackawanna is $42,220,550, and it has out- 
standing only $102,600 of bonds. Its leased lines have $44,- 
811,710 of stock and $53,697,657 of bonds. 

The commission finds that the evidence establishes (1) 
that the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad has a 
large uncapitalized surplus; (2) that the present capitaliza- 
tion is below the actual investment or fair value of the 
property; (3) that the increase in capitalization which would 
follow the grant of authority hereinafter suggested would 
still leave the total capitalization of the applicant below the 
fair value of the property; and (4) that the remaining un- 
capitalized surplus will be sufficient to serve the purposes for 
which a surplus should be accumulated. 

It also finds that the proposed issue of stock as a dividend 
has been justified to the extent of $45,000,000 and that to 
that extent it (a) is for a lawful object within its corporate 
purpose and compatible with the public interest, which is 
necessary and appropriate for, and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to the public as a com- 
mon carrier, and which will not impair its ability to perform 
that service; and (b) is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose; but that applicant has not justified an 
authorization of the issuance as dividends of the balance of 
its proposed capital stock in excess of $45,000,000 and that 
authority therefore should be denied. 

The authorization of the issuance of $45,000,000 capital 
stock is conditioned in the order upon the issuance of evi- 
dences of indebtedness by the leased lines to applicant for 
the $10,344,048.64, carried on its books as advances to leased 
lines, and the transfer by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western of that sum to the proper subsidiary account under 
investment in leased lines: 

An abstract of the majority report follows: 


T% DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN was author- 


Applicant’s situation, is in a sense equivalent to that of a road 
having outstanding $42,220,550 of stock and $98,611,967 of funded 
debt upon which it pays yearly interest of $5,084,681, or about 
5.15 per cent, with a total capitalization aggregating about $150,- 
000 per mile of road and $52,100 per mile of track. 

It is not shown what portion of the stock was paid for in 
cash, by service, or in property. Nor, as the effect of the many 
early consolidations does not appear, is it possible to state what 
portion may represent estimated value of merged properties. 
Stock dividends of $10,890,013 are included in the “cash value of 
proceeds” column. It is therefore a fair conclusion from the 
record that the original subscribers actually paid for the out- 
standing stock, in cash or its equivalent, representing direct 
sacrifice on their part, not in excess of $30,980,950. 

Applicant distributed cash dividends of about 72 per cent upon 
its stock in 1909, of 22%4 per cent in 1917, and of 20 per cent 
in every other year from 1905 to 1919, inclusive. The total divi- 
dends from 1853 to and including May 31, 1919, are given as 
$210,159,430.64, of which nearly $23,000,000 was in stock of ap- 
plicant or of its subsidiaries and the remainder in cash, The 
average rate of dividends during this period was about 12.8 per 
cent. 

Since 1853, according to one of its exhibits, applicant’s net in- 
come from transportation has been $208,004,765.04, that from sale 
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of coal $66,009,776.02, that from other sources $40,840,137.99, and 
its total net income $314,854,679.05. From this the exhibit shows 
payment of $210,159,430:64 in dividends and $14,233,472.38 in in- 
terest, leaving a book surplus of $90,461,776.03. The dividends 
exceeded the net income from transportation by $2,154,665.60 
but net income from that source and sources other than sales 
of coal exceeded dividends by $38,685,472.39. 

Applicant states that these surplus earnings are represented 
by the following items: 


evealinents ih TallrGad Property. «. siocic0scwecveiedaesieweeees $32,030,645.47 
Other investments: 


In mining properties........ » oe» $2,205,988.00 
In other non-operating properties...... 2,344,179.31 
In railroad, etc., stocks and bonds..... 24,824,046.25 
In other stocks, bonds, etc............ 14,229,585.67 


In advances to leased roads, etc.. 10,344,048.64 53,947 848.07 


Current assets (excess over current liabilities) . a SS 3,136,714.80 
Net accounts, U. S. R. KR. Administration. .........4000¢0+. 1,326,567.69 


Total surplus. .... $90,461,776.03 


This result is obtained by deducting from the book investment 
in road and equipment, less reserve for depreciation, the aggre- 
gate outstanding stock and funded debt, and assuming that the 
remainder and the other assets listed were paid for out of sur- 
plus earnings. 

Applicant contends that its actual surplus is much larger, 
since its coal properties are carried in these figures at their 
remaining original cost rather than their value, and since ex- 
penditures for additions and betterments were frequently charged 
to operating expense prior to 1907. 

Authority to issue stock can not be claimed as a right. It 
is within our discretion, subject to the limitation that we shall 
grant authority only if we are able to make the necessary finding. 
If applicant is lawfully entitled to earn a return upon the fair 
value of property acquired out of surplus this right will persist 
whether or not the stock issue is permitted. 

Applicant contends that we should permit the capitalization 
of the full surplus of the company. It argues that refusal to 
grant the application would seriously discourage, if not entirely 
prevent, investment by the public in railway stocks. It alleges 
that a refusal to grant this application would be public notice 
of a lack of advantage in investing in stock. And it suggests 
that in the event of denial of the application there would be no 
inducement in the future to use surplus earning for additions and 
betterments, and that stockholders would insist each year upon 
the distribution of all available earnings. 

Applicant points out that the lawful declaration of dividends 
at a rate high in comparison with that of other railroads in the 
same territory has led the public to the unwarranted conclusion 
that applicant has received and is receiving an excessive return 
on its investment in property devoted to public use, and that the 
proposed increase in stock would tend to remove this source of 
distrust and suspicion. It suggests also that in case of consolida- 
tions with other lines applicant could secure much better terms 
if its capital stock more nearly represented its value than as at 
present. 

There is no proof that the surplus sought to be capitalized 
is the result of excessive transportation charges. Traffic has 
been carried by applicant at rates, controlled by state or inter- 
state regulatory bodies, substantially the same as those applicable 
over competing lines. And there is no showing that the return 
from transportation charges upon the fair value of applicant’s 
property owned or used for common carrier purposes has been 
excessive. Clearly the amoutit of the return from the coal prop- 
erty is immaterial except as it tends to explain what might other- 
wise appear to be excessive carrier return. 

The question of the reasonableness of applicant’s past return 
is not in fact before us at this time. Where the public has 
found it expedient to adopt a laissez-faire policy to encourage 
utility development, it cannot be said that profits have been il- 
legally collected in the absence of regulation. The title to the 
surplus has vested without limitation or condition in the cor- 
poration and benefits the shareholder. The doctrine of im- 
plied trust, sometimes applied by courts and commissions to 
donated property, has no application to excessive return, for the 
payment of rates carried with it no requirement that the funds 
be left in the business or used for the public benefit. Its strained 
application to carriers who have made additions and betterments 
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from surplus would only penalize those who came nearest to 
benefiting the public. The surplus from income was unrestricted 
legal property of the company, and ceased to be funds of the 
public, before the decision to divert it to either dividends or 
additions and betterments was made. 

Such reasoning, however, does not warrant authorization of 
the issuance of securities merely upon a showing of invested 
earning, 

To render the proposed issuance “compatible with the pub- 
lic interest” within the meaning of the statute, we are convinced 
that a substantial surplus should remain uncapitalized as a sup- 
port for applicant’s credit, providing for emergency needs, off- 
setting obsolescence and necessary investments in non-revenue 
producing property and serving as a general financial balance- 
wheel, 

We do not share applicant’s apprehension as to the effects 
which will follow the required maintenance of such a surplus. 
Such a reserve is a direct benefit to the stockholder. It main- 
tains the market value of his stock and protects not only his 
dividends but his pro rata share of the assets available on dis- 
solution. 

The terms of possible future consolidations and mergers are 
not now before us and can be dealt with when the occasion 
arises, 

Applicant claims a total surplus available for capitalization 
of $90,461,776.03. In view of the proposed sale of its mining 
property and distribution of the proceeds, the $2,205,988 shown 
as surplus invested in such properties may be dismissed from 
further consideration. 

Several items of the remaining $88,255,788.03 of said surplus, 
do not fall within that class of assets which we deem it proper 
to permit applicant to capitalize. 

Applicant, on May 31, 1920, held in its treasury stocks of rail- 
road, terminal, transfer, and ferry companies to the amount of 
$9,151,048.75, and bonds of such companies to the amount of 
$15,672,997.50, making a total of $24,824,046.25. Of this amount, 
$56,450 was applicant’s own stock, The balance consisted main- 
ly of stocks and bonds of lines leased by applicant. The record 
discloses no intercorporate relations or other circumstances which 
bring these holdings within the sphere of securities which could 
properly be capitalized by a common carrier. It is not meces- 
sary for applicant to hold securities of its leased lines in order 
to operate its system if as it states its leases are in perpetuity. 
We are unable to form any sound opinion on the record before 
us as to lines controlled by stock ownership. Neither the actual 
value nor the earning power of the securities is shown. So far 
as the record shows all of these securities are in the same class 
with the recognized shifting assets. Applicant on that date also 
held in its treasury stocks of advertising, mining, timber and 
land companies to the amount of $1,662,813.37 and United States 
eovernment bonds and certificates of indebtedness, municipal 
bonds, and steel company bonds to the amount of $12,566,772.30, 
making a total of $14,229,585.67, These are flexible assets which 
we deem it improper to permit applicant to capitalize. If it 
should be thought desirable to distribute the portion of its sur- 
plus invested in such securities among the stockholders applicant 
would be able to apportion the securities themselves or distribute 
the proceeds thereof. They are neither property used or useful 
in rendering the public service, nor an assured part of any sur- 
plus. : 

Nor is any reason manifest why applicant should be permitted 
to issue capital stock against its net account of $1,326,567.69 with 
the United States Railroad Administration which is merely an 
unadjusted balance. 

The record contains no showing which would justify our aus 
thorizing applicant to capitalize its investments in non-operating 
properties. The reasons for acquiring and holding these prop- 
erties are not stated, and no present or contemplated future use 
of them in connection with applicant’s transportation service is 
shown. 

Applicant’s lines are stated to have been entirely rebuilt since 
1900, the work, with the exception of the construction of the 
Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey and the cut-off line in 
Pennsylvania being accomplished solely by the use of applicant's 
earnings, The testimony is that no charge was made to the 
capital account in connection with the excess cost of replace- 
ments prior to 1914 because no depreciation reserve was set up, 
and these expenditures were considered as off-setting deprecia- 
tion. No comparison of these items is made of record, and the 
policy as to writing off abandoned property other than equip- 
ment is not shown. 

Applicant is not seeking to capitalize any equity in its leases 
of railroad property, but only the amount of earnings said to 
have been invested by it in the properties of such roads. The 


evidence is that most of these roads are leased in perpetuity, but 
that some are leased for the corporate life of the subsidiary 
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line. Without the leases before us we are unable to determin: 
the length or nature of applicant’s tenure, and cannot on th: 
present record authorize applicant to capitalize its total invest- 
ment in such property. 

Applicant has advanced from its earnings $10,344,048.64 
leased and controlled lines. These advances are carried int 
the capital accounts of such roads and credited by them to aj 
plicant. They differ little from investments in leased lines, and 
when shown upon applicant’s books as such investments may | 
capitalized by it. 

Applicant seeks to capitalize $3,136,714.80, the excess of it 
current assets over its current liabilities as working capita 
necessary in the operation of the road. The record indicates 
that there are included in its current assets mining materials and 
supplies valued at $1,364,618.19 which doubtless would be turned 
over to the purchaser of its coal properties and therefore should 
not be considered in passing upon this application. 

Commissioners Daniels and Potter wrote concurring 
opinions. Mr. Daniels concurred in the report so far as it, 
goes, but refrained from giving entire adhesion to the basis 
which seems to underly the report, saying he is not persuaded 
that the entire remainder of applicant’s surplus not allowed 
to be capitalized is requisite for the necessary purposes of a 
surplus. Mr. Potter did not concur in the view that the 
amount to be issued should be limited to $45,000,000, nor in 
all of the reasons or conclusions upon which the report is 
based. Commissioner Eastman filed a long dissenting 
opinion on the ground that the capitalization of surplus is 
contrary to the public interest and ought not to be permitted. 

No opposition to the granting of the application was made 
by any state authority. 


The Estimated Service Life 
of Western Tie Timber 
By P. R. Hicks 


Engineer in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Service, 
Madison, Wis. 


ECAY IS INFLUENCED by a great variety of factors, 
D among the most important of which are the species and 

quality of wood used, climate, soil, drainage, etc. Since 
various combinations of these factors will occur in different 
cases, the durability of a given species cannot be expected to 
be always the same. In most species of timber the sapwood 
is very much less durable than the heartwood, and the amount 
of sapwood present, therefore, is an important factor in the 
durability of untreated wood. Timber cut from dense 
(heavy) close ground wood is usually considered more du- 
rable than that cut from more rapidly grown wood. Decayed 
heartwood, which is often found when the tree is felled, may 
be a big factor in the short life of many ties, although a small 
amount of heart rot in cedar ties may not have much influ- 
ence. Timber used in soils that are always wet or always 
dry is more durable than that placed in soils alternately wet 
and dry, and it usually resists decay much longer in cold than 
in warm climates. 

Fire-killed or dead timber that is sound and free from 
decay is as strong and as durable as green timber. Such 
timber should be very carefully inspected for decay, however, 
and the unsound ties should be rigidly excluded. Douglas 
fir usually remains sufficiently sound to make ties for five to 
six years after being killed. After this the sapwood becomes 
infested with insects and decay, but the heartwood remains 
sound for eight to 10 years with the exception of the outer two 
or three inches. The interior of trees over three feet in di- 
ameter may remain sound for still longer periods. Lodgepole 
pine also remains sound and will make good ties for several 
years after being killed, but dead western yellow pine should 
be very carefully inspected, as it contains much sapwood and 
may deteriorate rapidly. 
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Definite and reliable data on the durability of several 
western tie species are not available, so the opinions of rail- 
way officers on the durability of these ties were solicited. The 
replies for the untreated ties may be summarized as follows: 

Douglas fir is estimated to have a life of six years east 
and north of the Missouri and in New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. In Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado and Wyoming a life of seven to eight years is esti- 
mated. In California locally grown Douglas fir is estimated 
to last four to six years. In Colorado, native Douglas fir, 
known locally as red spruce, or red fir, is variously estimated 
to last from nine to 14 years. Estimates on the life of west- 
ern larch in Montana, northern Idaho and western Wash- 
ington are from five to eight years. Western yellow pine is 
said to last two to eight years in California and four to five 
years in Colorado, Idaho and Montana. Incense cedar is 
said to have a life of 10 to 12 years in California and western 
red cedar eight to 10 years in Montana and Idaho. West- 
ern hemlock ties are estimated to have an average life of five 
years in Washington, redwood and Port Orford cedar 12 


years in California and Oregon, and lodgepole pine four to: 


six years in Wyoming. 

Fewer estimates were made on the durability of treated 
western species. With a zinc-chloride treatment Douglas fir 
was variously estimated to have a durability of seven to 15 
years, the lower figure being for ties treated with but about 
14 lb. of zinc chloride per cubic foot in southern Idaho. 
Similar ties in Oregon, California, Arizona and New Mexico 
were estimated to last nine years. In Montana, with a treat- 
ment of 0.5 to 0.7 lb. per cu. ft., the estimate was 15 years. 
Western larch in Montana with a similar treatment was also 
estimated to last 15 years. Western yellow pine ties, treated 
with 0.5 lb. of zinc per cubic foot, are estimated to last 12 to 
14 years in Colorado and 12 years in Wyoming, Kansas and 
Nebraska, but only seven to eight years in California if 
treated with but 0.25 lb. of zinc chloride per cubic foot. 
Lodgepole pine treated with 0.25 lb. of zinc chloride per 
cubic foot was estimated to last eight or nine years in south- 
ern Wyoming. The estimated life of creosoted Douglas fir 
and western larch ties in Washington, Montana and Idaho 
was 18 years, and western yellow and lodgepole pine 15 
vears. 

These estimates are from various sources and represent 
the use of ties under many conditions of service. After a 
consideration of all the available data, the accompanying 
table was compiled, in which the durability of western ties 





EstTiMAtEp AVFRAGE DurABILITY OF WESTERN TIES* 
Treated 


with 0.5 Ib. Treated with 


Un- zinc chloride 10 lb. creosote 
treated, per cu. ft., per cu. ft., 

years years years 
Redwood ..... a iakentacranae ss 26i2 aod ae 
Port Orford cedar. ......0.s000s-- 10-12 — as 
Incense cedar in elie te aie © ie anata a 8-10 ae ae 
Western red cedar.........-.06- 7-S ei me 
Douglas fir Seiad + ais kam eers 6-7 11 15 
Wanton. THBGNS | oc csc tees cites 3; | 67 11 15 
Western hemlock .........------ 5-6 li 15 
Lodgepole pine ......--secccees 4-5 11 15 
Western yellow pine......-...--- 45 11 15 
APMER: oc eiieciucists din erioe ens +e’ 3-4 8 10 
White fir (Abies concolor)....... 3-4 8 11 
White fir (Abies grandis)....... 3-4 8 11 
Red fir (Abies magrifica)......- 3-4 g 11 
Engelmarn spruce .....-----eee> 3-4 8 11 
Rigame GE ocon.c scscessceces ee 7 11 





*Pased on use of tie plates on all treated ties and the assumption that 
the ties are subject to heavy traffic. a 

tUsed onlv in Montana, northern Idaho and_ western Washington. 
Douclas fir ties in this region have about same average life as western larch. 


has been estimated. The table is based on the assumption 
that all treated ties are well tie-plated. Since the estimates 
are based on western conditions they may not apply to east- 
ern conditions. Probably from 30 to 50 per cent variation 
from these estimates in the durability of these ties may be 
expected on account of differences in climatic conditions. 
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Much more accurate and definite data are desirable on the 
durability of ties, and this can be obtained only by service 
tests in which accurate records are kept. The best dura- 
bility records at present available are those in the files of 
the Forest Products Laboratory* and these indicate that 
treated and untreated ties of Douglas fir, western yellow 
pine, lodgepole pine and western hemlock often last longer 
than estimated in the accompanying table. 


Rail Production in 1920 


HE PRODUCTION of rails in the United States in 1920, 

according to the statistics issued by the American Iron 

& Steel Institute, amounted to 2,604,116 gross tons. 
Compared with 1917, the year of greatest rail production 
since the beginning of the European war, this figure is low 
by 340,045 tons or 11.55 per cent, but it shows an increase 
over the production of 1919 or 400,273 tons or of 18.16 
per cent. 

The production of rail for 1920 and that for each preced- 
ing year back to 1906 are given in Table 1. In studying the 
table it is of interest to note the decline in the production 
of rail made of Bessemer steel from 3,791,459 tons, or 95.31 
per cent of the total, in 1906 to 142,899 tons, or 5.49 per 
cent, in 1920. In the latter year open-hearth rail comprised 
89.63 per cent of the total and miscellaneous steels 4.88 
per cent. 


TaBLe 1—Fropvuction or Raits By Processes, Gross Tons 

Years Open-hearth Bessemer Rerolled* Electric Iron Total 
Se edi ads 186,412 3,791,459 i araaarers Sta menen 5 
ay ...:.. See tees. ....... -..... 928 seaneee 
ee, eae e 71 1.921.015 
1909, . 1,296,674 1,767,191 «6.0... i sevens, SORSONS 
1916 . 1,751,359 1,884,442 °...... ; 230 3,636,031 
1611 . 1,576.923 1,053,420 91,751 462 234 21822790 
1912 . 2,105,144 1,099,926 119.390 3,455 renee 5,300,085 
1913 . 2,527,710 ‘817.591 155.043 2°436 3:502,780 
1914 . 1,525,851 323,897 95,169 178 ar 945,095 
1915 | 1,778,168 326,952 102083... ll. "204203 
1916 2.269.600 440.992 144,826 Seeks HR ae 2°854.518 
1017 2.292.197, 533,325 - 118639 ...... vecsees 2,944,161 
1919 1.945.443 494,193 101.256 ....... ecceee 2,540,892 
1919. 1.892.250 214/12 96,422 50k. wases 2,903,843 
1920 ...... 2.334.222 142.899 126698 297) knees 26S 

*Rerolled from old steel rails. Included with Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel rails from 1906 to 1910 inclusive 

“Small tonnages rolled in 1909 and 1910, but included with Bessemer and 
epen-hearth rails for these years. 


There has been an appreciable revival in the production 
of alloy steels, principally titanium, which had been re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point in 1918, as shown in 
Table 2. 


ALLoy-TREATED STEEL Raits, 1910-1920 





Production by Production by Production by weight 
I} processes per yare 
A A 
ane; 
tn Tin 2S o $ 
= & 09 Sime £0 
5) S 3 owt 
- Ft 82S =§& 
1910 257 70,170 187,154 
1911 39 27,097 126,892 
1912 1 3 5,426 143,820 
1913 33,567 49,414 50,014 
1914 27,447 71,168 8,301 18,454 
1915 24,367 3 71,977 6,555 16,432 
1916 28,562 26,493 5069 27,675 887 71,761 10,506 16,295 
1917 16,535 15.273 e202 WBS face én 7335 6.671 9,529 
1918 ea 2,291 220 el eee oh 747 2,640 424 
1919 6.476 6,207 2¢ an a Geauemire 3,920 2.556 
1926 12,909 11,652 L20e)  DEGPe So wsies sas 7514 5,069 7,326 
*Includes rails under 50 pounds. 
*+Includes 50 pounds and less than 85 pounds. 


The total production of rail, as given in Table 1, includes 
in addition to new rails rolled, the rails rerolled from de- 
fective rails and from old rail. The total production in gross 








*Detailed tie service test records can be obtained from the Forest Products 
Laboratory upon request. Applicants are requested to give the specific 
names of the timbers concerning which information is desired. 
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tons of renewed or rerolled rails so included is given in the week was 693,719 cars, an increase as compared with 
Table 3. the previous week of 27,077 cars, although it was 107,000 
cars less than for the corresponding week of 1920 and 17,000 
cars less than for the corresponding week of 1919. The load- 
ing for the week of April 9 also represents an increase over 


TaslLe 3—Propuction oF RENEWED AND REROLLED Rais, 1913-1920 


Rerolled from new seconds, 
new defective rails, etc. 





—- SF - Rolled from Total . . ~ 

a Geeshonth Beasmmee Total. oldrails _rerolled the previous three weeks. During the first two weeks of 
ere ee 13,052 30,741 43,793 155,043 198,836 March there was a gain but it was not maintained for the 
— Berenbeneege 13,538 13,234 26,772 95,169 121,941 ani woe 

BEE, “Hiwicesodess 6,477 2,652 9,129 102,083 111/212 ensuing weeks. 

ED <cigsaniuns ents 1,711 2,149 3,860 144,826 148,686 : aie 6 tin i : . emake , 
ae seeeesesese Fae +182 3007 ‘sah 127646 There was a gain in the loading as compared with the 
4, eee 13,296 19,462 32,758 101,256 134,014 previous week in all districts except the Central Western 
ers teerpeeys: 1.933 5,766 7,699 96,422 104,121 ' a 
1920 °.......... 19°493 1979 21,472 126,698 148,170 and the South Western, although the reports show a decrease 


as compared with 1920 in all districts. Increases as com- 
pared with the previous week were shown in the loading of 
grain and grain products, livestock, coal, forest products and 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight combined, and an in- 
crease as compared with 1920 was shown in the loading of 
grain and grain products. The coal loading was about 
44,000 cars less than for the corresponding week of 1920. 
The loading of merchandise and miscellaneous freight, 
which reached a total of 449,493 cars, was greater than the 


In Table 4, which shows the production of rails by weight 
per yard for each of several years, it is of interest to note 
that tonnage of the rails weighing 100 lb. per yd. and over 
forms a larger proportion of the total (28.0 per cent) than 
in any year since this weight of rail has been recorded sep- 
arately. During 1918 and 1919 the proportion fell off ap- 
preciably because the Railroad Administration bought no 
rail weighing over 100 Ib. 


Tarte 4—Propuction or Raits py Weicut Per Yarp, 1905-1920 loadings for any previous week this year, but was still about 
5 7 - so 
Under 45 45 and 85and 100 pounds Total 34,000 cars less than the total loadings for the corresponding 

Years pounds less than 85 lessthan100 and over Gross tons reek of 1920 , 
ee 228,252 1,601,624 1,546,053 3,378,929 Wem OF 5 7eV. ' 
1906... 284,612 1,749,650 1,943,625 3,977,887 The total car loading since January 1 this year has been 
ae 295,8: ,969, . , i ,054 4 s e aa i 
arte 183869 687,632 1'049.514 1921015 9,706,514 cars, as compared with 11,484,467 in 1920 and 
cocina 255,726 1,024,856 1,743,263 3,023,845 : 
eat 260.709 1,275,339 2'099:983 3,636,031 9,869,739 in 1919, ' 
cnixess 218,758 1,067,696 1,536,336 2,822,790 The increase in loading was not reflected in the car surplus 
> See 248,672 +118,592 , ’ el, : 
pee ¥570°405 4967°313 2,265,062, ™ 3502780 report, however. Previous records for the number of surplus 
ee *238,423 7309,865 868,104 28,703 1,945,095 j S al S i ates w agal 
** hele rg es ié-291 yar'aie San'o95 2303003 _+~«F eight cars on the railroads of the United States were again 
paaeee *295,535 $566,791 1,225,341 766,851 2,854,518 broken during the week ending April 8. The number of cars 
Otte * 308,258 $882,673 989,704 763,526 2,944,165 ¢ heh there W Sania d 507.427 = 
os... "#305 424 +665.165 888.141 592,462 2,540,892 or which there was no freig t average /, , OF approxi- 
1919....... *263,803 #495,577 965,571 478,892 2,203,843 , 2 - oe : . ; 
hla Me os rl 382,620 729'118 3604116 mately 21 per cent of the total freight cars owned by the 





- ; railroads of the United States. 
eemiedies Se tans ck cee cet 00 scents This is an increase of over 11,000 cars as compared with 
the previous week and an increase of 210,000 cars since the 
first of the year. Of the total number of idle cars 261,294 
, , were coal cars, an increase of about 6,000 cars in a week, 
Freight Car Loading while there were 176,916 surplus box cars, an increase in a 
Wasuinecton, D. C. week of 5,000. 
HE NUMBER OF CARS loaded with revenue freight showed At the time of the business depression in 1919, following 
a considerable gain during the week ended April 9, the armistice, the number of surplus freight cars reached 
according to reports compiled by the Car Service Di- 451,739 for one week of March. 
vision of the American Railway Association. The total for The summary follows: 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


SumMary-—Att Districts; Comparison oF Totats THis Year, Last YEaR, Two Years Aco. For Week Enpep Saturpay, Apri 9, 1921 
Total revenue freight loaded Received from connections 
pevcciaaiiini aaamicentin, givmanioamanneete - 
Corre- Corre- Corre- Corre- 
Grain Mer- sponding sponding _ sponding sponding 
and grain Live Forest chandise Miscel- This vear  vear year Thisyear year year 
Districts: Year products stock Coal Coke products Ore L.C.L. laneous 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
po, ETE 1921 5,301 2,749 36,413 756 5,837 441 eee) 6|(C APN pcatiss -caeouwe EEE Sidaeee: ‘Adpwn es 
1920 4,167 2,388 48,049 3,886 7,245 3542 35.217 S272 .cccce. W92205 WSCOD  nnccees 202,986 195,208 
Allegheny ........ 1921 2,261 2,582 39,115 2.667 2,237 O88 @GRFTO ABGAE TFPTSO cicccvice Sancdes DE ttsees )hentens 
: 1920 1,982 2,854 52,693 7,024 3,454 4,236 39.576 70,524 .....-. 182,343 150,411 ....... 117,212 116,697 
Pocahontas ..... 1921 121 91 15,447 50 1,290 37 2,594 5,840 TRAP  Kikikes oxceees SED, wikdalee -eenar 
1920 137 127. =. 20,383 637 1,826 239 146 SE éuaea ced a: -., Ze 16,965 14,559 
Sewtherh cccceses 1921 3,028 1,918 16,846 595 14,153 (re 2 RS Bt errr eee CRINO.ccacinae  wties 
1920 3,439 1,980 19,418 125 17,113 2,483 25,055 SENG kcucsco- “TRRBSE FEST cccces 70,506 64,162 
Northwestern .... 1921 8,201 6,232 3,571 542 14,631 695 27,487 A A en NNO <kvesee. - waters 
1920 8,949 7,517 7,980 1,203 19,336 1,932 See «8S ccc BS ATS BES cscs. 50,601 48,791 
Central Western... 1921 9,663 9,568 13,123 117 = 3,899 1,496 28,895 31,779 98,540 ....... s-seee- 43,769 ....0-5 ce eceees 
1920 7,198 8,886 16,711 47 5,466 2,601 22,599 4O,593 iccoces 106444 od). ne 53,410 51,691 
Southwestern ..... 1921 4,840 2,199 3,529 108 5,759 521 A ey a eee RENE kitten, Séeeene 
1920 3,488 2,186 6,298 164 7,284 577 | a. 2. ee GIG29 SOSTF x. cccss. 48,360 39,288 
Total, all reads.... 1921 33,415 25,339 128,044 4,835 47,806 BIG SES A4S 250,551 COSTED  ccziecc wiveess SOG SZS .cccsvse 
1920 29,360 25,938 171,532 13,509 61,724 15,610 159,533 324,353 ....... 801,559 inne. Beegws 560,040 
1939 FERS 2EA48 147,FO  .cccccss 52,405 15,866 rccceee 429,415 panes 711,282 awaewds geegene 
Increase compared 1920 SEE icweasa: @ieckus <egunie “seabed! -sabeasn 52,609 el se ceses sseeees cteeeee seeeces seerees 
Decrease compared 1920 ....... 599 = 43,488 8,674 13,918 eres S702 WOE csccsece Siccenes 99,517 
eeasenee Gomme WSIS occccss ccceces Sseens QBSS  cececee seseees BZEZID ccseens cosines seseees sesensis wderese 
Decrease compared 1919 4,658 2,804 19,336 r 4,599 11,079 Saar 192,064 TE (eediues “eteweds 69,873 
L.C.L. merchandise leading figures for 1921 and 1920 are not comparable as some roads are not able to separate their L.C.L. freight and miscellaneous 
of 1920. Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a fair comparison. 
po St Bree 1921 33,354 23,584 109,284 4,862 46,911 5,508 213,244 231,895 666,642 858,827 688,567 459,161 669,872 518,098 
March 26 ... 1921 32,960 24,339 122,189 5,179 49,516 6,480 211,028 236,161 687.852 900,386 713,275 479,635 696,447 557,736 
March 19 ... 1921 36,038 26,423 126,081 6,122 50,065 6,048 208,816 232,114 691,707 855,060 699,720 490,938 652,300 515,212 
March 12 ... 1921 37,896 27,847 136,097 7,103 52,484 6,864 205,334 228,443 702,068 819,329 701,266 494,588 614,091 522.988 

















A Rapid Tilting Cradle 


Unloader for Box Cars 


Box Cars Unloaded With New Device as Rapidly as Gondolas 
—For Use Where Many Cars Are Handled 


TILTING CRADLE DEVICE which makes possible the 
A mechanical handling of bulk material to or from 

box cars with a rapidity comparable with that which 
may be obtained where similar materials are handled in open 
top cars, has been developed by the Ottumwa Box Car 
Loader Company, Ottumwa, Iowa. The unloader is de- 
signed for use at large elevators, terminals and _ transfer 
points where the number of box cars loaded with bulk ma- 
terial to be handled daily requires an extensive equipment of 

















Unloading Side of the Cradle with Car in Unloading Position 


unloading pits and the expenditure of a large amount of 
labor under the usual methods of handling. 

This device is capable of completely discharging the load 
from a box car in from five to nine minutes without the 
expenditure of any labor aside from that of the single 
operator. This time includes that necessary to place the 
car on and remove it from the cradle and depends largely on 
the facilities provided for moving cars to and from the un- 
loader. The rapid unloading is effected by tilting the car 
longitudinally to a maximum angle of 46 deg. from the 
horizontal, at the same time tipping it sideways from 15 to 
24 deg. 

The unloader consists essentially of a cradle built up of 
steel plates and angles with rockers at the sides which are 
carried on eight large steel rollers. The cradle is approxi- 
mately 70 ft. long and 15 ft. wide and is placed in a pit 
approximately 19 ft. in depth from the top of the rail, 72 ft. 
long and 17 ft. between the side walls. The rockers, which 
are built up of reinforced steel plates, are circular in con- 
tour. Around the circles they are faced with heavy steel 
rails of standard railroad section. These rails bear directly 
on the steel rollers, which are mounted on double-beam 
girders which in turn rest on the foundation in the bottom of 
the pit. Heavy posts, hinged at the bottom and moved 
mechanically from the operator’s station, are placed in the 
pit where they may be swung into position under the ends 
of the cradle when it is in its horizontal position. The 
cradle is thus securely supported against tipping when being 
loaded or unloaded, and heavy locomotives or cars may safely 
be moved across the unloader. 

The cradle is tipped toward either end by means of spe- 


cially designed chains with pin-connected links, which are 
located around the circle of the rockers and attached to them 
at the ends with bolts, the nuts of which bear on coil springs 
to absorb the shocks of starting and stopping the tilting 
movement. The side tipping is accomplished by locating 
the track on a deck hinged at one side and lifted on the op- 
posite side by pin racks and power driven sprockets. 

The car is mechanically centered and held in position on 
the unloader by two grab arms on the cradle which disap- 
pear in small pits at either end of the foundation when not 
in use. After a car has been run on the unloader, these grab 
arms are raised out of the pits by motor driven sprockets 
and pin racks and are then moved simultaneously toward 
each other until they reach and center the car on the un- 
loader. The heads of the grab arms are designed to bear 
against and hook over the top of the couplers to prevent the 
car from overbalancing when the cradle is tilted. Steel dogs 
engaging notched bars on the tilting deck prevent the grab 
arms from running back until the car is to be removed from 
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of the Unloader with the Cradle Tilt and Side 
Tip in Unloading Position 


End View 


the unloader. They are then mechanically raised by means 
of wedges, permitting the grab arms to be removed from the 
car and lowered into the pits. 

A hopper bin is provided in a pit at one side of the un- 
loader, to receive the material discharged from the car and 
deliver’ it to a suitable conveyor system. A chute connects 
the car door opening with this hopper. The lower end of 
this chute is stationary while the upper end is movable and 
is arranged to telescope with the lower end. The movable 
section is propelled against the side of the car at the door- 
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way by means of a small air cylinder, which holds the chute 
firmly in position just below the floor of the car during the 
unloading operation. 

For unloading cars regularly fitted with grain doors or 
with boards nailed across the doorway inside of the car, a 
grain door opener has been developed for use with the un- 
loader. This device consists of a large square plate studded 
with barbs which is moved against the grain door or boards 
by air pressure. This device engages the door while the car 
is horizontal. When the car is tipped to the side the grain 
door is held stationary while the car moves away from it. At 
the same time a wedge is dropped to the floor of the car and 
is forced under the bottom of the grain door, thus assisting 
in removing the bottom board and in holding the entire door 
out of the way, after it has been removed. When the car is 
empty the boards are dropped back inside. 

The unloader is operated by three motors. A 75-hp. motor 
is used to tilt the cradle toward either end and a 50-hp. 
motor is provided to operate the side tipping mechanism. 
The grab arms are operated by a 20-hp. motor. Both the 
side and end tilting mechanisms are operated through gear 
reductions to worm gear drives which automatically lock the 
cradle and tilting deck in any position when the power is 
shut off. In addition to this, both of these motors are fitted 
with air brakes by means of which the momentum of. the 
moving parts may quickly be absorbed after the power is 
shut off. When compressed air for this service is not avail- 
able from an outside source the unloader is fitted with a 
small air compressor, driven by a 5-hp. motor and a small 
air reservoir. 

The operator’s station is located outside the foundation 
at the track level and on the side of the car from which the 
material is to be removed, so that he may observe at all times 
the progress of the operation. He is also provided with 
signals, usually electric, which indicate the various positions 
of the travel of both the end and side tips. 

In operating the unloader, after the car has been secured 
by the grab arms it is first tipped to the side, the grain door 
or boards across the door opening being removed at the same 
time. This permits the material in the center of the car to 
flow out under the lower board. At the same time the opera- 
tor starts the motor which tilts the cradle longitudinally. As 
the end tilting continues the material in the high end of the 
car flows out. As soon as one end is empty the cradle motor 
is reversed and the other end is unloaded. The small amount 
of material which runs past the door during this second 
operation is removed by once again reversing the tilt of the 
cradle. 

One of these unloaders has been installed by the Commis- 
sion of Public Docks of the city of Portland, Ore., at Pier 
No. 5 of the new No. 4+ Terminal. By its use a compact 
and flexible arrangement has been obtained whereby material 
may be handled directly from the unloading pit of the un- 
loader by conveyor to the hold of a ship, to storage bins on 
the pier or to open top cars. The device is also used as a 
loader for stowing bulk material in box cars as it is unloaded 
from shipboard, from open top cars or taken from the storage 
bins on the pier. At this installation the machine has un- 
loaded phosphate rock from box cars in a total of nine 
minutes per car, including the entire time of getting the car 
to and from the cradle. 


on Pullman cars was one of the 
Prohibition agent's notebook last 
month; and large numbers of empty bottles found on the ground 
along the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad constituted one of the 
bits of evidence supporting it: and on Sunday morning last, in 
Pittsburgh, a Pullman porter was arrested and 400 half-pint bot- 
tles of liquor, just brought to the station by a confederate, in five 
suit cases, were seized. 


Wuiskey EAsiry Ortainarut 
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An Arrangement for the 
Safe Storage of Gasoline 


UPPLIES OF GASOLINE and other fuel oils must be pro 

vided at so many points on a railroad that it is very 

difficult to control the housing of these highly inflam 
mable materials in a way that will avoid excessive fire hazard } 
For this reason, an account of a con 
venient storage outfit recently placed 
on the market is of interest. ‘Th 
elimination-of drums and other ship- 
ping containers or receptacles means 
the elimination of fire hazard and 
loss in quality and quantity of oil 
through evaporation, leakage, spill 
ing, etc. ‘These storage outfits con 
sist of an underground tank with 
a concentric filling pipe and vent and 
an outlet pipe equipped with the 
type of pump shown in the illustra 
tion. This pump consists of 2 seam 
less brass cylinder with a brass plun 
ger and weatherproof housing over 
stuffing box. The handle is arranged 
to be secured by a padlock. A sec 
ond padlock is provided to control 
the inlet pipe. 

The storage tanks are made of 
14-gage galvanized steel in sizes ranging from 70 to 290 
gal. and are normally buried 24 in. below the ground level 
with the inlet pipe and pump placed directly above the tank 
However, with additional piping it is possible to bury th 
tank outside and install the pump inside an adjacent build 
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The Storage Outfit Complete, Showing Alternate Locations 
for the Pump 





ing, the entire equipment being complete with the exceptiot 
of the horizontal pipe which will be of variable lengt! 
depending upon the distance from the tank to the building. 

This storage outfit has been developed by the St. Loui: 
Pump and Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo 


A PracticAL DEMONSTRATION of the type of beef that Alberta 
produces will be made next May or June when the department of 
agriculture of the province will ship to England 50 or 60 head of 
the best animals that can be obtained. 
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The Western Railroad Association will on April 25 move 
its office from 122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, to the 
Wrigley building, 400 North Michigan avenue. 

The Long Island Railroad expects to electrify its division 
between Valley Stream and Babylon as soon as financial 
conditions will permit, according to a statement made by P. 
11. Woodward, general passenger agent, at a meeting of the 
Community Association of Bayshore on April 11. The 
distance from Valley Stream to Babylon is 21 miles. 


The Boston & Albany announces that henceforth the fol- 
lowing stations will be closed on Sundays: Longwood 
Brookline Hills, Beaconsfield, Reservoir, Chestnut Hill, Eliot, 
\Waban, Woodland, Faneuil, Wellesley Farms, Wellesley 
Hills, Ashland, North Grafton, Rochdale, East Brookfield, 
Brookfield, Warren and West Warren. Ten of these are on 
the main line. 


“Commissioners of the Port Authority” to administer the 
laws and treaty under which the states of New York and 
New Jersey are to co-operate in the development of New 
York Harbor, have been appointed by the Governor of New 
York, as follows: Eugene H. Outerbridge, president of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce; Alfred E. Smith, 
former governor of the state: and Lewis H. Pounds, former 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn. 


Ninety miles in one hour and twenty minutes was the time 
made by a special train of two cars from Philadelphia to 


Jersey City last Monday afternoon over the Philadelphia & 


Reading and the Central of New Jersey, a speed equal to 67.5 
miles an hour. This train was run for J. L. Stokes, a banker, 
to enable him to connect with a train for Montreal, the 
Peunsylvania being blocked by a derailment and the Reading 
having no regular train for two hours. Mr. Stokes paid for 
the train $427. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has ap- 
pointed a committee of five members and five alternates to 
co-operate with Secretary of Commerce Hoover in working 
out a plan for closer relationship between business and the 
Department of Commerce. Members of the committee are: 
\. C. Bedford, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, G. E. Smith, John L. 
Fahey, H. L. Ferguson and P. H. Gadsen. Alternates are: 
lloward Elliott, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Northern Pacific: A. L. Humphrey, president of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company; L. B. Stillwell, consulting 
engineer of New York; R. G. Rhett and H. M. Victor. 


The legislature of the state of Tennessee recently enacted 
a statute providing for the elimination of grade crossings of 
state highways with railroads under the direction of the 
State Highway Commission, which is given the power to 
require the elimination of such grade crossings whenever it is 
considered necessary. Under this law the railroads are ac- 
corded the right of appeal to the Railroad and Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the state, which is authorized to make 
changes in the Highway Commission’s order in the interests 
of the railroads. The law also definitely fixes the subdivision 
of expenses of such grade crossing elimination equally be- 
tween the railroad and the public, the share borne by the 
public to be taken from highway funds, although this sub- 
division will be modified in the case of new highways or new 
railroads. 


Senate Orders Railroad Investigation 


The Senate on April 19 adopted without debate or discussion 
the resolution introduced by Senator Cummins providing for a 
general investigation of the railroad situation by the Senate 
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committee on interstate commerce. It is planned to begin hear- 
ings about May 2 and to hear the testimony of railroad executives 


first. 


A Correction 


In the tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways, which 
appeared in the Railway Age of April 15, page 948, the operating 


revenues of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for the two 
months were incorrectly given. The figure of operating 
revenues for the two months should have been given as $26,126,472 
instead of $36,126,472 as it was given and the operating ratio 


for the two months as 81.56 per cent instead of 58.98 per cent 
as was shown. 


Pennsylvania Service Record for March 


Of the passenger trains operated on the Pennsylvania system 
in the month of March, 94.1 per cent arrived at their destination 
on time and 96.9 per cent made schedule time, an improvement 
over March, 1920, of 16.7 per cent in the number of trains arriv- 
ing on time and 9.1 per cent for trains making schedule time. 
Passenger trairi performance has improved for five consecutive 
months. On April 1 there were 92,738 idle freight cars stored in 
good order on the Pennsylvania System. At the same time 85.8 
per cent of the locomotives owned were available for service, an 
increase of 7.5 per cent in available power over April 1, 1920. 


The Two Essentials 


The completion of a record of three-quarters of a century of 
the life of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which was organized on 
April 13, 1846, was noticed briefly in our last issue. The date 
was made the occasion by President Samuel Rea of a brief ad- 
dress to employees and the public, sketching the history and the 
present greatness of the corporation and “rededicating the prop- 
erty to the public service and to the maintenance of sound policies 
and practices.” 

The way out of the present crisis can be found, says Mr, Rea, 
by : 

“1, The realization of an understanding between railroad cor- 
porations and their employees as a result of which every officer 
and employee will have reasonable compensation depending on 
traffic and business and financial conditions, and will give to the 
public and to his company loyal service and the utmost effort of 
which he is capable; and 

“2. The development of such relations between the railroads 
and the public that adequate revenues may be maintained with 
which to provide satisfactory transportation service, to supply 
adequate facilities in the future for the needs of a growing 
country, to pay fair wages, and to give the investors who fur- 
nished the money a fair return, with full confidence in those 
whom they employ to manage and operate the property they 
have provided for public use.” 


International Chamber of Commerce 


The International Chamber of Commerce will hold its first 
annual mecting in London, England, from June 27 to July 2, 1921. 
The keynote of the meeting will be “The Restoration of the 
World’s Commerce.” There will be general sessions and group 
meetings for the discussion of economic problems in the fields 
of finance, ocean and land transportation, communications, pro- 
duction, distribution and the restoration of devastated areas. Sub- 
committees are to be appointed to consider topics of secondary 
importance under the main headings. The countries which will 
participate in the first meeting will be asked to name representa- 
tives for the various committees. The American Section of the 
International Chamber has asked the following men to serve on 
the American Land Transportation Committee: W. W. Atter- 
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bury, vice-president, Pennsylvania; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
Railway Age; S. M. Felton, president, Chicago Great Western; 
Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific; Colin M. Ingersoll, 
New York City; Col. J. A. McCrea, vice-president, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh; Col. F. A. Moliter, consulting engineer, New York 
City; T. C. Powell, vice-president, Erie; John F. Stevens, Chase 
National Bank, New York City; John F. Wallace, consulting 
engineer, New York City, and Col. W. J. Wilgus, consulting 
engineer, New York City. 


Executives Favor Senate Inquiry 


A meeting of the steering committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives was held in New York on April 15. The 
purpose of the meeting was to consider the presentation of the 
railroad situation to be made before the Senate inquiry if the 
pending resolution by Senator Cummins is adopted. 

“Although in some quarters it has been questioned whether 
such an inquiry is desirable or necessary,” said Thomas DeWitt 
Cuyler, chairman of the Association, “the executives present 
expressed themselves unanimously as favoring the inquiry pro- 
posed by Senator Cummins. It was the unanimous opinion of 
the executives present that, in view of the very great importance 
of having the full support of an enlightened public opinion in 
meeting the present difficulties confronting the railroads, the 
fullest inquiry into the situation as proposed by Senator Cummins 
would be most helpful in the present situation.” 


Railroad Earnings for February 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly summary of 
railway revenues and expenses for February and for two months 
is as follows: 
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February Two months 
ee mt oa Pe Saiateseww 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
1 Average number of 
miles onerated.... 235,562.78 234,514.93 235,558.83 234,533.67 
Revenues: 
2 Freight ...... . .$283,968,205 $299,212,509 $608,832,767 $610,778,123 
3 Passenger: .. 88,492,583 82,571,063 193,791,264 174,445,209 
4 “ eee 7,915,776 9,058,642 16,141,505 69,587,369 
5 eee 4,459,069 11,671,553 11,902,170 25,570,730 
6 All other trarspor- 
re 11,698,162 10,741,832 25,165,015 21,688,336 
7 Incidental ....... 8,781,104 10,856,133 19,152,013 22,394,429 
8 Joint facility—Cr. 608,272 668,552 1,314,345 1,382,521 
9 Joint facility—Dr. 138,319 188,988 323,814 416,218 
10 Railway operat 
ing revenues. 405,784,852 424,591,296 875,975,265 925,430,499 
Expenses: 
11 Maintenance of 
way and _struc- 
aa 53,550,642 64,406,909 114,854,780 122,298,054 
12 Maintenance of 
equipment 108,600,390 118,791,959 232,973,099 236,547,894 
13 . aaa 7,041,698 5,014,511 14,410,534 9,959,452 
14 Transportation 198,602,307 211,658,475 429,980,042 430,571,825 
15 Miscellaneous oper- 
ener 4,001,660 4,366,548 8,498,216 8,728,433 
16 OS eer 14,060.750 12,575,922 29,347,497 25,468,493 
17 Transportation for 
investment—-cCr.. 377,840 355,956 954,377 692,501 
18 Railway operat- 
ing expenses... 385,479,607 416,458,368 829,109,791 832,881,650 
19 Net revenue from 
railway operations 20,305,245 8,132,928 46,865,474 92,548,849 
20 Railway tax accruals 21,983,797 20,709,114 44,810,687 41,094,512 


21 Uncollectible railway 


revenues ........ 80,607 101,064 
22 Railway operating 
POE éccenes 1,759,159 12,677,250 


23 Equipment rents 


Dr. balance....... 3,591,113 2,598,059 
24 Joint facility rert— 

Dr. balance....... ?.028.035 1,576,492 
25 Net of items 22, 

i” ee eee 7,378,307 16,851,801 
26 =Ratio of expenses to 

revenues. .per cent 95.00 98.08 


Railroad Administration to Ask 


163,222 
1,891,565 
6,819,498 
3,286,609 
8,214,542 


94.65 


218,690 

51,235,647 
5,028,024 
3,397,474 
42,810,149 
90.00 


Additional Appropriation 


The Railroad Administraticn is planning to ask Congress at 
an early date for an additional appropriation which will be 
Chairman Good of 


needed to enable it to liquidate its affairs. 





the House committee on appropriations stated in the House on 
April 19 that he had been advised by Director General Davis 
that the amount required would be approximately $400,000,000, 
but it was stated at the Railroad Administration that the exact 
amount has not yet been determined. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration has already received in appropriations $1,780,000,000, in- 
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cluding $500,00C,000 appropriated by the federal control law, a 
deficiency appropriation of $750,000,000 in 1919, $200,000,000 ap- 
propriated by the transportation act, and an additional amount 
by a later appropriation bill. At the time of the return of the 
railroads Director General Hines estimated the additional re- 
quirement at that time at $436,000,000 in addition to the $1,450- 
000,000 which had then been appropriated and a later appropria- 
tion was made to cover this amount subject to certain adjust- 
ments made by the transfer of Liberty bonds to the War 
Finance Corporation, etc. Mr. Hines made no estimate for pay- 
ments to the railroads on account of undermaintenance, contend- 
ing that the government would not have to pay any large sums 
on this account. Comparatively few of the claims of the rail- 
roads have yet been adjusted and although many of the railroads 
are making larger claims than were expected, it is not yet known 
what proportion of them will be allowed. 


Why Should Employees’ Families Ride Free? 


The stockholders of the Boston & Maine, at the annual meet- 
ing of the company in Boston last week voted, viva voce, unani 
mously, that free passes should not be issued except to employees 
traveling on the business of the road. As no announcement has 
come from the president concerning the matter it would appear 
that the action of the meeting has not as yet been contirmed 
by a stock vote. This vote evidently is a sequel to the report 
of the New Hampshire Public Service Commission, on February 
16, in which the Boston & Maine was granted leave to clos¢ 
certain small stations in that state. In justification of its ap- 
proval of that measure of economy the Commission issued a 
long report, rehearsing in forceful language the restrictive acts 
of the federal government which have necessitated the drastic 
curtailments of expenses that all railroads are now compelled to 
make; and then, in closing, declared that the “first economy” 
on the Boston & Maine ought to be the discontinuance of free 
service. Continuing, the report says: 

“We refer to the pernicious practice, unjust and indefensible, 
of issuing free passes to officers and employees and their families; 
to surgeons, physicians and attorneys-at-law when not traveling 
on railroad business. Is it fair to furnish a private car, with 
servants, free of expense to officers of the railroad to take pleasure 
trips about the country? We are not saying that this privilege 
is often made use of, but the point is that the privilege should 
not exist. The words “free service’ are outlawed in the 
vocabulary of railroad and public utility regulations. Justice 
requires that a railroad or public utility should serve all of the 
public alike. If part of the public does not pay for the service 
it receives, then the cost of that service must be taken care of 
by thése who do pay. To the employee with a family of five, 
the free transportation privilege is worth a considerable sum, 
while to one with no family it is of no value; yet both may be 
doing the same kind of work and receive the same pay per 
day. A better arrangement would be to have the one 
traveling on railroad business pay his fare and be reimbursed by 
the railroad upon proper bill being presented. In its present 
situation the Boston & Maine cannot afford to turn its back on 
additional income, however slight.” 


A New Representative of “The Public” 


Senator La Follette, in a statement to the press, announces 
the beginning of active work with the opening of the Sixty- 
Seventh Congress of “The People’s Legislative Service,” which 
was organized at a conference at Washington on December 17, 
1920. The need for such an organization, he said, “arises out 
of the fact that while special interests of all kinds are represented 
in Washington and bring their influence to bear upon legislation, 
the interest of the general public is not represented.” The 
People’s Legislative Service is to “help meet this need by furnish- 
ing the facts on which intelligent legislation must be based.” It 
is to be distinguished from lobbying organizations by the 
Senater’s statement that “It is not a lobby. It is a fact service.” 
With the statement is given a list of 77 members of the National 
Council of the People’s Legislative Service, which includes, in 
addition to a number of so-called progressive congressmen and 
others, the heads of most of the railroad labor organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the Plumb 
Plan League; Edward Keating, business manager of the league; 
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Frederic C. Howe, the head of one of its bureaus, former 
congressman John M. Baer, cartoonist of the league’s paper 
Labor; W. J. Lauck, Frank P. Walsh and Donald R. Richberg, 
one of Mr. Plumb’s legal associates, and Col. S. W. Brookhart. 
The executive committee consists of Senator La Follette, William 
H. Johnston, W. G. Lee, Warren S. Stone, George Huddleston, 
congressman from Alabama, who has frequently appeared as 
spokesman for the Plumb plan in the House, and George P. 
Hampton. It is stated that the service “will direct its efforts to 
increasing the effectiveness of those senators and representatives 
who are battling for the public interest.” 

The People’s Legislative Service gave a dinner at Washington 
on April 16 at which Senator La Follette spoke. He gave a list 
of 19 “great combinations of financial power which maintain 
active organizations in Washington” but in this he counted the 
railroads twice by including not only the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, which does have an office to keep in touch with 
legislation, but also the American Railway Association, which 
is represented in Washington only by the Car Service Division. 
He mentioned also the “Association of Railway Security Holders.” 
The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities has 
its headquarters in Baltimore. Senator La Follette also referred 
to the “adoption by Congress of a fixed percentage return” for 
the railroads, “which forced the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to increase the annual transportation bill of the nation by 
hundreds of millions of dollars a striking example of 
the enormous power which can be marshalled by a_ single 
interest.” 

Senator La Follette also attacked the railroads at a meeting 
of the ‘People’s Reconstructive League” on April 14. This 
is another organization in which the railroad labor leaders are 
active. A delegation from the meeting, which included the 
national legislative representatives of the four train service 
brotherhoods, called on congressional leaders to urge a “restora- 
tion of the railroads to unified government operation.” 


Railroad Bills in Congress 


In the usual flood of bills which are introduced at the 
opening of a Congressional session, a large number pertaining 
to railroad matters this year are “old-timers,” having been 
pending without action in previous sessions. The most im- 
portant was the resolution providing for a general investigation 
of the railroad situation by a Senate committee. Most of the 
bills introduced were referred to committee. There is no 
change in the membership of the Senate committee of 
which Senator A. B, Cummins of lIowa_ is chairman. 
There have been several changes, however, in the House 
committee and Samuei E. Winslow of Massachusetts has 
been elected chairman to succeed John J. Esch, who 
was not returned to Congress but has been appointed 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The other 
members of the committee are as follows: James S. Parker, New 
York; Burton E. Sweet, Iowa; Walter R. Stiness, Rhode Island; 
John G. Cooper, Ohio; Edward E. Denison, Illinois; Everett 
Sanders, Indiana; Schuyler Merritt, Connecticut; J. Stanley 
Webster, Washington; Evan J. Jones, Pennsylvania; Carl E. 
Mapes, Michigan; William J. Graham, Illinois; Sherman E. 
Burroughs, New Hampshire; Walter H. Newton, Minnesota, 
and Homer Hoch, Kansas, republicans; and A. W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, S. Rayburn of Texas, G. Huddleston of Alabama, 
C. F. Lea of California, P. B. Johnson of Mississippi and H. B. 
Hawes of Missouri, democrats. 

Among the bills relating to railroads introduced in the 
Senate are the following: By Senator Poindexter, to amend 
Section 4 of the interstate commerce act to provide a rigid 
long and short haul rule and to prohibit interference with 
commerce... This bill was passed by the Senate at the last 
session but received no further consideration. By Senator 
McKellar, a bill authorizing and directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish a system of mileage 
books to be issued to commercial travelers at reduced rates. 
By Senator Smoot, two bills to amend Section 10 of the 
Clayton act, similar to the Townsend bill reported by the 
Senate committee last session. By Senator Cummins, a bill 
to amend the safety appliance act and a bill to make it un- 
lawful to give commissions, bribes or rewards to employees 
or to accept them. By Senator Harrison, a bill to establish 
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the standard of work and duty of common carriers of freight 
and to establish uniform rates. 

Senator Pittman of Nevada presented to the Senate a 
resolution of the Nevada legislature petitioning Congress to 
amend the transportation act to protect and preserve the 
powers of the several states with relation to intrastate rates, 
services and facilities. Senator Ashurst of Arizona presented 
a similar resolution by the legislature of Arizona. Senator 
Trammell of Florida presented a resolution directing the in- 
terstate commerce committee to investigate the high freight 
rates being charged on citrus fruits, vegetables and other 
perishable farm products, with a view to bringing about early 
legislation that will result in a reduction in the existing 
freight rates on such perishable products. Senator Jones of 
Washington introduced a bill exempting vessels of the United 
States from paying tolls when passing through the Panama 
Canal. This was referred to the committee on interoceanic 
canals. Senator Frelinghuysen re-introduced his bill for 
seasonal coal rates. 

Bills introduced in the House of Representatives include 
one by Representative Tincher of Kansas to abolish the Rail- 
road Labor Board and transfer its functions to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Representative Logan introduced a 
bill to provide a penalty of $50 for failure of a common carrier 
to adjust and pay in 40 days claims for freight overcharge 
or for loss or damage. Representative Madden re-introduced 
his bill to abolish the use of “Jim Crow” railroad cars for 
negroes by prohibiting discrimination on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude. Representative An- 
derson introduced a bill to require carriers to supply neces- 
sary warehouse facilities. Representative Black re-intro- 
duced his joint resolution directing the Railroad Labor Board 
to make further investigation of the wages of railroad em- 
ployees and such modifications in its decisions as are justified 
in the public interest and directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at the same time to review its rate decision and 
make such reductions in rates as it may find to be just and 
reasonable. Representative Wright introduced a bill to pre- 
scribe rates, fares and charges of railroads for a period of 
one year. Representative Blanton introduced a bill to pro- 
hibit strikes on railroads. 

Senator Lenroot has re-introduced in the Senate his measure of 
last session to provide for the creation and organization of the 
National Railway Corporation and for the acquisition, control 
and operation of railroads and water carriers by it under what 
is known as the Amster plan. 

Senator Smoot has introduced a bill to amend Section 10 of 
the Clayton act, so that none of its provision shall apply to any 
railroad which is wholly owned by a person or corporation 
whose plant or factories such railroad is principally engaged in 
serving, nor to any director, agent or officer of any such road. 

Senator McKellar: to authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish mileage books for commercial travelers at 
20 per cent less than regular passenger fares. 

Senator Watson: to require railroads to issue interchangeable, 
non-transferable 5,000 mile tickets for 2%4 cents a mile. The 
bill, however. provides for a modification of the rate from time 
to time by the Interstate Commerce Commission in accordance 
with changes in the average rate level. 

Representative Mason: authorizing carriers to make _ special 
rates for school children and necessary attendants between any 
states in the United States and Washington, D. C., to enable 
them to visit the Capital for educational purposes. 

Senator Cummins: to amend the valuation act by striking out 
the requirement that the commission report separately the 
original and present cost of condemnation and damages or of 
purchase of land. 

Senator Fletcher: to amend Section 206 of the interstate com- 
merce act so that freight claims based on alleged unreasonable 
rates during federal control may be filed with the commission 
within two years from the termination of federal control. 

Representative Wright: forbidding railroads, for one year 
beginning 30 days after its passage, to charge rates higher than 
those in effect on February 27, 1920; and during the prescribed 
year the Interstate Commerce Commission “shall fix new rates 
under the terms of the transportation act, taking into considera- 
tion the business and financial conditions of the section or terri- 
tory to be affected by the rates.” 
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The New York State Barge Canal is to be opened on May 1. 
The ‘Vransmarine Corporation of Newark, N. J., expects to use 
20 barges in freight service on the canal. The United States 
War Department, which has a fleet of 70 barges, has, as yet, 


taken no public action looking to the begining of service. 


\ reduction in freight rates on Canadian roads approximat 
ing $4.30 a thousand feet on lumber and shingles from = British 
Columbia pomts to Voronto will become etfeetive on April 21. 
Phe reduction ts authorized by the Canadian Railway Comission 
to permit: British Columbia lumbermen to compete with lumber- 


men of the outhern states. 


Anthracite Shipments in March 


Mareh as reported to the 
Information, amounted to 5,737,771) eross 


Phe shipments of anthracite im 


\othracite Bureau ol 
tons as compared with 5960,101L tons during the preceding month 
and 6,077,821 tons in’ March, 1920. The deerease 
is attributed to the mild weather and to consumes holding off 
\pril prices. The total ship 


ments for the coal vear ending March 31, amounted to 69,366,731 
! 


of bebruary, 


on account to uncertamty as to 


“ , . 
tons as compared with 6GOS815,034 for the year ended March 31, 
1920, a decrease of 448.3038 tons, which, considering the mild 
weather ot the past winter, is remarkably small 
Shipments by originating carriers were 
Mareh, Pebriuary, 
pol 1? 
i Ik LAIS858 1,170,753 
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Ponna 333,087 16,350 
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Coal Production 


Phe coal year came to an end on April bo with production of 


soft coal still declining, according to the weekly bulletin: ot 


the Geological Survey. ‘The output for the week ending April 


2? was estimated at 5,797,000 net tons, 


a decrease of 7 per cent 
llow much of the 
decline in output was due to the occurrence of the Mitchell 
\pril } and of laster Monday, and how much 
to a further slackening im demand, is said to be uncertain. lor 
seem to have accounted 


as compared with the week preceding, 
Day holiday on 


the week as a whole, the two days 
for about 1!. normal working days. The estimated produce 
tion for the month of February, according to the bulletin, was 
30,851,000 tons as compared with 40,270,000 tons in January 
and 52,123,000 m December. The total bituminous production 
for the coal Veal ended March $l is estimated at 522,000,000 
net tons as compared with 486,899,000 tons in 1919-1920, 
552,041,000 in 1918-1919, 548,715,000 in 1917-1918, and 504,102, 
OOO in 1916-1917 

The tirst 
brought no relief 
bituminous industry in recent months, says the weekly bulletin 
of the Geological Survey. The total output of soft coal is esti- 
mated at 6,089,000) net tons \lthough this was an 
over the output of the holiday week preceding, the rate per 


week of the new coal year, that ending April 9, 
from the depression which has alfected the 


increase 


working day declined slightly. 

The National Coal Association has issued a review of the 
soft coal situation urging efforts to obtain an even distribution 
of coal output the vear round. The statement points out that 
there should be an average weekly production of approximately 
10,500,000 to 10,750,000 tons and that if production falls below 
this line of safety for any material period there will be danger 
of a pinch later. “It is all a matter of transportation,” the 
statement says. “If the mines have the cars as they are needed, 
the public will have its coal. How to keep the bituminous coal 
moving so that the railroads do not become clogged ... .is a 
problem that contronts the industry no less than the railroads.” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has further suspended until June 4 the oper- 
ation of the proposed increased charges from $2.50 to $7.00) pet 
located on the St 
Louts-San Francisco and interchanee tracks of connecting line 
published ino a St. tariff, the 
operation of which was suspended until May 5 


car for switehine cars between industries 


Louts-San Francisco company's 


\pril 20 until August 18 
published by the Missouri 
which propose to climinate the existing transit: privileges 
on gram and grain products at St 


The commission has suspended from 


the operation of certain schedules 
lacitie 
Lous, Kansas City, Mo 
Atchison, Kan., and other points, when destined to Texas Gull 
Perts for export on shipments 


Missouri 


Colorado. 


origmating at points on the 


Pacilic in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado 


The Commission has further suspended util May 17 certain 


class and commodity raies between points in defined territoris 


in eastern and southern group to points in southwestern territory 


fo apply an increase of 35 per 
\negust 25, 1920, to and from the 
basing points, used in the ecanstruction of through rates in lieu 
of these 


established under approval of the Commission in Case No. 74, 


The suspended schedules propose 
cent over the rates in effeet on 


interterritorial percentage imerease of 33° 1/3 per cent 
Kix Parte, the operation of which was suspended until April 17, 


23 and 30, 1921, by orders previcusly issued. 


The Commission, deciding the case instituted by the National 
Industrial Trathe League, holds that the commission is without 


jurisdiction to prescribe uniformity in’ the liability 


clauses of 


priv ite 
Phe liability clauses contained in the contracts mad 
by most of the railroads were attacked by the league as unjust, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, but after negotiations be 
tween the League and the railroads a set of liability clauses wa 
jomtly submitted to the commission with a 
recommend their general adoption. 


contracts for the construction, maintenance and use of 
sidetracks, 


request that it 


Personnel of Commissions 


President Harding on April 14 sent to the Senate the nomina 
tion of John J. Esch for appointment as a member of the Inte1 
state Commerce Commission, Mr. Esch has been serving under 
a recess appointment. 


New Commissioners in New York 


public service commissioners of the State of New 
York, provided for in the law revising the commissions, which 
was noticed in the Railway Age of April 15, page 928, wer 
April 16. The chairman i 


The new 


announced by the governor on 
William A. Prendergast of New York City, former comptroller 
of the city. His term expires on February 1, 1931. The othe: 
commissioners are William R. Pooley of Buffalo, for a term ex 
piring February 1, 1929; Charles Van Voorhis of Rochester, 
for a term expiring February 1, 1927; Oliver C. Semple of New 
York, to February 1, 1925, and Charles G. Blakeslee of Bing 
hamton until February 1, 1923, 

Mr. Prendergast took part in the negotiations between New 
York City and the railroads when the subway contracts of 
1913 were made. He served twice as city comptroller. Mr. 
Van Voorhis is a leading Republican in Monroe County. Mr. 
Semple took part in an investigation of the New York City 
transit lines. Ile has counseled Governor Miller in public utility 
matters. Mr. Blakeslee is an engineer as well as a lawyer, 
and is corporation counsel of Binghamton. He went to France 
as a lieutenant and came back as a major. He is state com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

For the “Transit Commission,” to exercise authority over 
local transportation within New York City, the governor named 


as chairman George McAneny, former president of the board ot 
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aldermen; Leroy T. Harkness, who has had much experience 
as a legal officer of former New York City commissions, and 
Major-General John FF, O’Ryan. General O’Ryan, a lawyer, com- 
manded the 27th division of the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France, and is now the head of the New York National Guard. 

John J. Esch assumed his duties as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under a recess appointment 
pending his conlirmation by the Senate, 

Mr. Esch’s appointment was confirmed by the Senate on April 
18 by a vote of 52 to 3. Those who opposed him were Senators 
La Follette of Wisconsin, Trammell of Ilorida, and Watson of 
Georgia. Senator La Vollette submitted a long minority report 
dissenting from the action of the committee on interstate com- 
merce in recommending Mr, [sch’s confirmation, in which he said 
that an examination of the records of Congress during the 17 
years of Mr, Esch’s services on the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce “will show that he has been in substantial 
accord with the governmental policies in which the carriers of 
the country have been brought to their present plight and that 
his attitude revealed in his speeches and votes has been one 
of consistent friendliness to the railroads.” 

Mr. La Follette says that for many years Mr. Esch joined 
with his colleagues on the conmnittee in ignoring recommendations 
of the commission; that he did not become an advocate of rail- 
road valuation until the fight had been practically won; that he 
supported the federal control bill which, the Senator says, gave 
the railroads an exorbitant rental, that he voted for what 
Senator La lollette refers to as the 6-per-cent guaranty in the 
Transportation Act, and that he supported the bills extending 
the effective date of Section 10 of the Clayton law and to pro- 
vide for the payment of the six months’ guaranty. The [Esch- 
Cummins law as it exists today was the work of Mr. Esch and 
the results of its application may be attributed largely to his 
authorship. The appointment of Mr. Esch to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at this time, he said, will be an act of 
ereat significance to the people of the country who are crying 
for relief from conditions which have been aggravated by the 
operation of the Esch-Cummins law. It is recognized that Mr. 
Iksch is more responsible than any other one man for the 
present Transpertation Act. 


John P. Kelly 


John P. Kelly, for the past two years inspector of safety ap- 
pliances ‘r the Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has been appointed senior railway mechanical engineer for 
that Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Kelly was 
born in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., on March 16, 
1864, and received his 
early education in the 
public schools of that 
town; his engineering 
training was obtained in 
the engineering depart- 
ments of the companies 
by whom he was em- 
ployed. His first rai- 
road service was on the 
Housatonic Railroad, 
now a part of the New 
Haven System, as water 
boy on passenger 
trains, in 1880. He was 

. locomotive fireman in 

J. P. Kelly 1884, and locomotive 

engineman in 1887. He 

served as locomotive engineman en the New Haven and later on 
the New York Central; and in 1898 was appointed air brake 
instructor on the Central. In 1899 he was road foreman of 
engines on the Chicago & Alton; in 1901 he went to the New 
York Air Brake Company, where later he was appointed assistant 
mechanical engineer. In 1905 he resigned and went to the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company but in 1910 resigned and 
devoted his time to the business of consulting air brake engineer, 
and to writing for the technical press. In 1912 he entered the 
employ of the New York Central Lines as consulting air brake 
engineer. Later he went into government employ as above stated. 
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Chinese Government to Order Locomotives 


The Chinese Government is asking for bids on 41 locomotives 
to be supplied to the government railways, according to advices 


from Commercial Attache Julean Arnold at Peking. All bids re- 


ceived will be opened at Peking on June 15. The purchase of 
these locomotives will be financed by a group of Chinese bankers. 


Retirement of England’s Minister of Transport 
LONDON. 
Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of Transport, is to retire from this 
position in August next, when the State control of the railways, 
ends. Sir Eric wished to resign from the Government in 1918, but 
was persuaded to remain for a period of two years in order to 
organize the whole system of transportation on a workable basis. 
Sir Eric Geddes stated that he will not renew his connection with 
any railway company 


Roumanian Committee to Study Railway Problems 
LONDON, 

It is announced that the Rounmanian Ministry of Communica- 
tions has appointed a special committee to study the problem of 
the railway organization and the possibility of electrification of 
part of the Roumanian railways. The committee consists of 
technical and financial experts and is to visit the United States, 
Irance and Italy, to study what facilities and credit institutions 
are offered in these countries for co-operating with Roumania for 
the electrification of the State railways. 


Locomotive Building in France 
L.ONDON, 

The French output of locomotives at the end of the year 
1922 will be 1,300 per annum. As its normal home consump- 
tion will not be more than 600, france will, states the Times 
(London) Commercial Supplement, become an important 
rival in South America and other foreign countries. At pres- 
ent, however, the workshops are busy refitting the home rail- 
ways, not yet having executed the order placed just after the 
armistice of 1,100 locomotives. 


Proposed Purchase of British Railroad 
in the Dominican Republic 


It is reported that the Dominican government has been con- 
sidering the purchase from the British owners of the Samana & 
Santiago, which connects the various towns in the interior with 
the port of Sanchez. The road is a 4-ft. gage, and has about 
100 miles of track. It is understood that the price for which it 
was offered to the government was somewhat under $2,500,000. 
Further information may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or any of the district and co-operative 
offices upon reference to file No. 24151. 


Inspection of the Orient in Mexico 


Representatives of British and American interests which own 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient are making a trip of inspection 
of that property with the view of determining the advisability of 
constructing in the near future the unfinished gaps in the line in 
Texas and Mexico, as well as building the proposed branch line 
that is to run from San Angelo to Del Rio, according to reports 
from San Angelo, Tex. At Del Rio this line would connect with 
the transcontinental road of the Southern Pacific and with the 
branch line that the National Railways of Mexico is constructing 
from Allende, Mexico, to Villa Acuna, situated just across the 
Rio Grande from Del Rio. The inspection party consists of 
Frederick Hurdle and W. S. Poole of London, Eng., and Charles 
H. Jones of New York, Mr. Hurdle stated while in San Angelo 
that if a favorable report is made on the project all of the gaps’ 
will be built at the earliest possible time, and that the branch 
line between San Angelo and Del Rio would be the first work done. 
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American Specifications for France 


The United States Department of Commerce is now translat- 
ing into French, for publication in a French-English edition, 
62 specifications of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials particularly applicable to export trade. These specifica- 
tions include those for rails and splice bars, structural and 
reinforcing steels, steel forgings and castings, steel wheels and 
tires, steel and iron tubes and pipe, boiler steels, wrought-iron 
products, pig iron, cast-iron pipe, malleable and gray-iron 
castings, copper wire, copper bars, spelter, bronze, cement, 
linseed oil and turpentine. These same specifications were 
translated into Spanish two years ago, and have since been 
distributed among consular and elsewhere in South 
\merica. 


offices 


Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in February 


The exports of car wheels and axles in February were valued 
at $306,076. Shipments to the value of $72,518 went to Cuba 
and $56,523 to Chile. The detailed figures by countries, as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce follow: 
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to the firms advaricing the necessary sums, or purchasing directly 
such locomotives, the right to run the locomotives for the purpose 
of transporting their own goods or goods purchased by them in 
the course of business. The necessary rolling stock is to be 
placed at the disposal of the firms supplying the locomotives and 
the trains will be run on a fast freight schedule, but contracting 
firms are to debit themselves with the ordinary transportatio: 
charges and are entitled to keep the locomotives at their own dis- 
posal until the sum of these ordinary transportation charges covers 
the cost of the purchase of the locomotives. Although the pro 
forma agreement does nct clearly state it, it is understood that th 
firms advancing the necessary money or purchasing the locomo- 
tives will have the right to charge interest on the sums advanced 


Car Exports in February 


The totals for the exports of passenger cars in February fell 
off sharply from the January figures and a measurable decline 
in freight car exports is also noted. The passenger cars shipped 
totaled 5, valued at $20,725, and the freight cars 1,383, valued at 
$2,314,499. Parts of cars exported during the month were valued 


at $2,230,176, a marked increase over January. Cuba was thé 
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Total 802,351 


Roumanian Plan for Financing 


Locomotive Purchases 
Lonpon. 
A decree issued on January 26, 1921, authorizes the Roumanian 
Minister of Communications to make contracts along the lines 
indicated in a pro forma agreement. These agreements are to 
be made between national or local authorities and private firms 
who cither pay for locomotives acquired by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, or themselves purchase locomotives of types to be ap- 
proved by the Railroad Administration. The agreements will give 


strengthen the resistance of out-of-work members to accepting 
wages below the present rates. 

It is evident that the railway unions are endeavoring to 
strengthen their financial position in an attempt to meet any situ- 
ation that may arise, either in regard to wages or the final solution 
of the railway problem which is soon to be discussed in Parlia- 
ment. According to the present railway agreements, which the 
railways have thus far shown no disposition to question, the 
wages of the railwaymer cannot be reduced below an average 01 
about 125 per cent above their pre-war rates. It will be remem- 
bered that the English railwaymen have agreed to a sliding scal 
of wages depending upon the cost of living. The present figure: in 
this respect indicate that there will be an average reduction ol 
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about a dollar a week in wages on account of decreased cost of 
living, which the railwaymen have stated they are ready to accept 
in accordance with their agreement. 

\t the present time the annual wage bill of the railways has in- 
creased from $235,000,000 in 1913 to $865,000,000 (at par). The 
8-hour day is responsible for a large amount of this increase. In 
some cases, as that of smali stations open for, say, 10 hours, two 
men, Whose hours overlap, are often required to perform one man’s 
work. An instance was mentioned in Scotland where before the 
war 15 men were engaged for certain work at a total cost of 
$3,410. At the present time 30 men are required for the same 
work at a cost of $37,075. 

The Railway Wages Board of Great Britain has, in accord- 
ance with the latest Board of Trade figures on the cost of 
living, and further in accordance with the wage agreement 
between the government and the unions, reduced the weekly 
wages of the railwaymen by four shillings (about $1.00 at par) 
per week. Since the beginning of April, 1920, wages have been 
increased eight shillings a week (about $2.00) in accordance 
with this scale, and the present reduction, which takes effect 
on April 1, is the first to have been made under the sliding 
scale. It is estimated that this reduction of four shillings a 
week will reduce the railways’ wage bill by approximately 
$29,000,000. The railway clerical staffs have also been af- 
fected by a fall in the cost of living. They will suffer a re- 
duction of about $100 a year in salaries. 


Track Material Exports in February 


The exports of track materials in February showed some 
decline over January’s totals, but the falling off is not serious 
except in the case of track spikes, of which the February 
shipments were but 2,742,959 Ib., valued at $144,675. Rails 
weighing 59,300 tons, valued at $3,603,938, and miscellaneous 
materials valued at $1,148,612 are the other totals. The de- 
tailed fizures as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce follow: 
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Straits Settlements.... ....... waceeinn 138 10,821 571 
Other Brit. East Indies ....... atonal 35 S500 saxcens 
Dutch East Indies.... 191,271 22,058 11,048 698,012 83,992 
(NS EE OEE SEER 8,960 1,022 135 19,030 335, 167 
DREN, fete lott ack tie a ceca ee 2,953 200,879 
ne ar aaileateeks Ente 1.291 97,797 "9, 126 
New Zealand ........ 607 74 399 27,375 3,124 
Philippine Islands.... 59,525 2,599 2,329 147,696 42,634 
British South Africa.. ....... tesa ene 487 34,958 4,845 
British East Africa. Aer Seiseaee eae eee 2,015 
French Africa ....... ies Rete TN 4,307 108,676 ae 
Portuguese Africa besmes 308 2.502 165.204 : 
oo ae et SEE a REE , or 250 18,928 
ORME 5 Shiwtsteeceassters 2,742, 959 $144,675 59,390 ¢ 3,603, 938 Si, 148, 612 
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Locomotives 


SONVILLE Bripce & RattroApD COMPANY 
some 0-6-0 type locomotives. 

New York, are inquiring for 6 English 
coupled, passenger locomotives, for the Shanghai- 
Railway, China. 


The Lovtsvi_LLe & JEFFER 
is inquiring for 
Mitsur & ComPANY, 
tvpe, 4 wheel, 
Hanchow 
The JAPANESE 
Locomotive 
locomotives 


ordered from the Baldwin 
Imperial Household 3 saddle tank 
weight in working order of 16,000 Ib. 


GOVERNMENT has 
Works for the 


with a total 


Freight Cars 


Mass., has 
from the General 


The 
tank 


Tank Car 


ordered 20 
American 


Beacon OiL CoMPANY, 
ears, of 10,000 gai ‘al 
Corporation. 


Boston, 
yacity, 


Mitsur & Company, New York, are inquiring for 40 all-steel 
air dump cars, for the South Manchurian Railway, and also for 
40 all-steel box cars of 40-ton capacity, for the Shanghai-Han- 
chow Railway, China. 


Mitsur & Co., 65 Broadway, New York, representing a 
Chinese banking group and on behalf of the Chinese Ministry 
of Communications, are inquiring for 100 all-steel 40-ton gondola 
cars for the Pekin-Kalgan; also for 100 all-steel 40-ton box cars 
for the Tientsin-Pukow. 


Passenger Cars 


The TiENTSEN-PuKow is inquiring through the car builders 
for from 30 to 50 passenger cars. 


BETANZOsS FerroL Rai~tway.—Bids will be opened on April 25, 
at Madrid, Spain, for 34 passenger and 4 baggage cars. 


Tue Sao Pauvto-Rio GRANDE (Brazil) is inquiring through 
the car builders for some passenger train equipment, to include 
sleeping cars. 

Mitsur & Co., New York, are inquiring for 6 first-class and 
6 second-class sleeping cars, 6 dining cars, 6 combination first 
and second-class, 10 third-class and 6 third-class with buffet 
passenger cars, for the Peking, Hankow Railway, China. This 
company also ordered from J. G. Brill & Company, 141 car sets 
of trucks, for the Osaki Municipal Railway. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue DututH & Iron Rance, Duluth, Minn., 
a 90-in. wheel lathe, 2 16-in. engine lathes, 
and a 48-in. by 48-in. by 12-ft. planer. 
are to be motor driven. 


is inquiring for 
1 14-in. engine lathe 
All of these machines 


R. S. Stoxvis & Sons, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York, has 
received specifications comprising about 250 tools for machine 
shop equipment for a railroad project in Africa. Complete 
specifications will be issued shortly and tenders submitted as soon 
as quotations have been received from manufacturers. The list 
includes a double centering machine axle lathe, vertical lathe, car 
wheel lathe, hydraulic shrinking press, extension gap lathes, 
turret lathes, shapers, high speed drills, planers, slotters, hori- 
zontal milling machines, dovble reaming machines, shearing 
machines, forging machines, bulldozers, steam power hammer, 
double frame steam power hammers, compressed air hammers, 
spring leaf shaping machines, leaf bending machine, hydraulic 
presses, universal shearing and punching machine, double shear 
and punch, plate straightening machine, rotary shearing machine, 
hydraulic press for boiler heads, double-end grinding machine, 
radial drills, double-head bolt threading machine, bolt pointing 
machine, nut threading machine, 14 in. lathe facing lathes, vertical 
drilling, reaming and grooving machine, milling machine, grinding 
machine, vertical grinding machine, tool grinder, twist drill 


grinder, disk polishing and grinding machines, universal radial. 
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The Roberts & Schaefer Company will remove its office on 
April 23 from the McCormick building to the Wrigley build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Homer C. Johnstone, formerly with the Midvale Steel 
Company, now represents the Gould Coupler Company, with 
headquarters at New York City. 


The Consolidated Steel Corporation has removed its office 
from 165 Broadway to the Cunard building, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The Wonham, Bates & Goode Trading Corporation has 
removed its office from 17 Battery Place to 251 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York City. 


D. T. Groff has been elected vice-president of the Jefferson 
Union Company, Lexington, Mass., and C. E. Cook, who was 
traveling representative, has been appointed sales manager. 


The Hutchins Car Roofing Company, Detroit, Mich, will 
remove its New York City office on May 1 from 103 Park 
avenue to room 910 Canadian Pacific building, 342 Madison 
avenue. 


The Southern Hardware & Supply Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has appointed E. L. Ruby, Eastern sales agent, 1338 Real 
Estate Trust building, Philadelphia, Pa., for the sale of 
Saunders car stopper. 


Victor T. Goggin, formerly New England sales manager 
of Fred T. Ley & Co., Springfield, Mass., has been appointed 
contracting engineer with Dwight T. Robinson & Co., Inc., 
with headquarters at New York City. 


The Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company on May 1 
will remove its offices from 17 Battery Place, New York 
City, and its warehouse to larger quarters at the Bush Ter- 
minal, 220 Thirty-sixth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. G. Barbee, formerly in charge of eastern railroad sales 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, has been appointed 
manager railroad sales, with headquarters in the Chicago 
Pneumatic building, 6 East Forty-fourth street, New York. 


Dwight E. Robinson, until recently eastern railway repre- 
senative of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. on May 1 
will become manager of the railway sales department of 
Breinig Brothers, Inc., manufacturers of paints and varnishes, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


The Keller Pneumatic Tool Company, Grand Haven, Mich., 
announces the removal on May 1, of its Chicago branch to 
larger and more up-to-date salesrooms and service station, 
on the main floor in the Transportation building, 624 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Merchants Shipbuilding Corporation, New York, an- 
nounces that it will extend operations at its Chester, Pa., 
plant from the shipbuilding field into general steel construc- 
tion. Power plant equipment, plate shop work and railroad 
equipment, to consist of the fabrication of steel for struc- 
tures and for general structural work, will in future be manu- 
factured at the plant. 


Frank N. Grigg has been appointed southeastern sales man- 
ager of the Morton Manufacturing Company, with head- 
quarters at 630 Louisiana avenue, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Grigg will handle the sale of the entire “Acme Line” of rail- 
way appliances. C. H. Kadie, formerly master mechanic on 
the Southern Railway, is now in the sales department of this 
company and will assist Mr. Grigg. 


John Hyland, formerly in the railway supply business at 
Chicago, is now located at Atlanta, Ga., representing the 
Edgewater Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., the Joliet Rail- 
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way Supply Company, Burry Railway Supply Company, De 
Remer-Blatchford Company, G. S. Wood Company and the 
Economy Torch Company, all of Chicago. His headquarters 
are at 1209 Fourth National Bank building, Atlanta, Ga. 


The W. R. Hickman Lumber Company has been organized 
in Cleveland, Ohio, with W. R. Hickman, for the past five 
and a half years sales manager for the Nicola Stone & Myers 
Company, as president. The company will specialize in rail- 
road and industrial lumber, handling yellow pine, West Coast 
stock, ties and hardwood car material. The general offices 
of the company are at 1264 Hanna building, Cleveland, Ohio 
with representatives in Hattiesburg, Miss., and Seattle, Wash 


The Texas Company, Houston, Texas, announces the fol- 
lowing appointments in its railway sales department. On Feb- 
ruary 1, W. H. Noble was appointed district manager at 
Chicago, vice John J. Flynn, deceased. On March 1 an office 
was established at St. Louis, Mo., 1689 Arcade building, with 
F. E. Sheehan, representative in charge, and an office in Los 
Angeles, Cal., 1206 Merchants National Bank building, with 
J. B. Flynn, representative in charge. Effective April 1, a1 
office was established at Oklahoma City, Okla., with L. R. 
Dallam, representative in charge. 


F. B. Jewett, chief engineer of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, has been elected a vice-president and director of th 


company, continuing his present duties in charge of tl 
technical forces of the 
company Dr. Jewett 


who was a lieutenant 
colonel in the Signal 
Corps during the wat 
and was decorated wit! 
the Distinguished Serv 
ice Medal, was born at 
Pasadena, Cal., on Sep 
tember 5,1879. Hewas 
graduated from __ the 
electrical engineering 
course of Throop Poly 
technic Institute, ot 
Pasadena, in 1898 
From that time until 
June, 1902, he was a 
graduate student at th: 
University of Chicago. 
During the next two 
F. B. Jewett years he was _ instruc- 
tor in physics and elec 
trical engineering at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Dr. Jewett’s 
connection with the commercial telephone business dates 
from September, 1904, when he became transmission en- 
gineer for the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. While acting in this capacity, the loading oi 
eight gage circuits was perfected; phantom tables and phan- 
tom loading for open wires and cables were developed; th« 
New York to Denver circuit and line was engineered and 
also the Boston to Washington underground cable. In 
April, 1912, Dr. Jewett became assistant chief engineer oi 
the Western Electric Company in charge of all development 
and research work. He has been chief engineer since 1916 
Dr. Jewett was an advisory member of the Special Submarine 
Board of the Navy and contributed much towards the per 
fection of devices for detecting hostile submarines. Th: 
perfection of wireless telephoning is one of the undertakings 
which was completed under his direction. 





The Air Reduction Sales Company, Inc., manufacturers « 
Airco oxygen, acetylene and welding and cutting apparatus, wi! 
move its executive offices on May 1, from 120 Broadway to 342 
Madison avenue, New York City. The New York district offic 
at 160 Fifth avenue, New York, after May 1 will be located 
at the Airco factory, 191 Pacific avenue, Jersey City, N. J 
The company has secured control of the National Carbide Cor- 
poration of Virginia, with a new plant at Ivanhoe, Va., and 
beginning May 1, 1921, will direct the policy and control th 
operation and sales of the Carbide Corporation. 


—_ 
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Bett RaiLway or Curicaco..—Annual Report—The annual 
eport for the vear ended December 31, 1920, shows the follow- 
ing income account as compared with 1919: 








Operating Income— 1920 1919 
COCCI HOCOMEEE: © 5a donc od dele cienseccenees S2SGR See 2S ncn 
ETE CONOR. 65.8 Shae tan es eee 3,763,022 $45,700 

Net revenue from operations........... ~ $177,280 Dr. $45, 700 
TE. SN ie te eos oo wie xia orole Sg aieinteass 251,482 14,859 
Railway operating income.............. Dr. 74,2 201 Dr. $60,558 

Non-Operating Income 
Joint FACUIY: PERE WCOME. 6cis. dices. cieces as ciure ee ee ee 
Income from lease of road...........e.00. 278,101 $1,616,359 

Total non-operating income............ $1,815,823 $1,691,306 
MN a. eo aie clots: < + val scae tle aibiaaha is $1,741,6 21 $1,630,748 

Deductions from Gross Income 
ent Gow BGR SOME. 6 oko ose tec ede aeons $1,530,597 $1,457,662 
Interest Gm TORGER GER... 2. cc ceses cause 716 255 

Total deductions from gross income.... “$1, 568,8 21 $1,457,947 
at SROIRE 5 iin irnsis'e rw p wget nsinnins $172,800 $172,800 


The Belt Railway did not accept the guaranty for the six menths ended 
August 31, 1920. 


The operating revenues and expenses in detail of the Belt 
Railway compare as follows: 


OPERATING REVENUES 








Increase 
1920 1919 or 

Decrease 

Tramsler GWHGBUNE 6.0.0. 0 00se ces $3,698,588 $2,864,762 $833,826 
Local switching pala chr tevetietn eee 937,118 864,059 73,059 
Total operating revenues.. $4,704,324 $3,780,322 $924,002 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

Maintenance of way and structures $669,034 $357,145 $311,889 
Maintenance of equipment........ 762,632 665,153 97,479 
RS on an S beara ole alenke Senelviete 10,156 4,285 5871 
Transportation Be Raine atic Sane Sel 2,959,763 2,260,654 699,109 
GM ois, Sons a8 os aris RECORD 117,291 140,333 —23,042 








Total operating expenses... $4,518,877 $3,427,570 $1,091,307 


The number of cars handled by the Belt Railway in 1920, 
both interchange and local, was 1,045,814. In addition, there was 
a total of 320,462 cars interchanged between owner roads at 
Clearing and other yards, handled by the Belt Railway through 
such yards in 1920. 


President H. G. Hetzler in the report refers to maintenance as 
follows: 


The expense for maintaining roadway and_ structures increased $311,- 
889.05, or 87.3 per cent, and was due to the following causes: 

(1) Higher wage rates in effect under Decision No. 2 of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board. 

(2) Increased unit prices for materials. 

(3) More extensive maintenance work performed. 

The necessity for increased maintenance work in 1920 was largely the 
result of deferred maintenance growing out of the fact that a considerable 
portion of the property was acquired new or rebuilt under track elevation 
within the period 1911 to 1916, the natural result of this circumstance be- 
ing that for a number of years accruing depreciation was greater than could 
profitably be offset with equal replacements. Hence a portion of the in- 
reased maintenance work in 1920 was due to normally deferred mainte- 
nance, and a smaller part due to circumstances which dictated a program 
of renewals below normal during the year 1919. 

The business handled during the years 1920 and 1919 was approximately 
the same, but the extremely adverse conditions from the st: andpo int of effi- 
ciency which prevailed in the transportation department during the first 
three months of the switchmen’s strike, were productive of very expensive 

eration, whereas only a comparatively small amount of business was 

ndled during that period. 


Boston & Maine.—Neu Directors —At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders in Boston on April 13 the board of directors 
was enlarged to nineteen. The new members chosen were Wood- 
ward Hudson, vice-president and general counsel, and William 
J. Hobbs, a vice-president of the company. 


Cuicaco, SAIntT Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OmMAHA.—Annual Re- 
port—The corporate income account for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, compares as follows: 


1920 1919 
OCEANS FECONHER vo-c.5..6.0. 0:65 ewe didemsneda ta eames ee y ee 
REOTHUINE. “RENIN S, o 5 vives: pscec oc opie eine comes pee oe: er 
Net revenue from railway operation......... ah eo: ea 
Tax WEI «5 o.5.5 no Yaracein wi nrg ehe-b ok eee ae tae 5 S| err 
Uncollectible railway revenues.......-..0eeeeees Baas alewiniceie® 
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Railway operating income..........++..ee0: 1,252,533  #ravveu a) 
gg OS eS SE rer ee re 37,717 seessee 

Net railway operating income.............. L,2gGsst 82 (hsiewelbem 
Compensation for lease of road..............06- 815,603 $4,934,790 
Compensation guaranty pericd........cccessseee igh >; Cre ree 
Total non-operating income.......2-...ee.eeccess GFCHOND = pecercere 

emai POCIIES ciicd andere Nie Faso Beir ati wets 5,075,879 5,031,160 
Dteneek eat: Sen Getic cs 5.006404 sevene esaeuns 2,405,763 2,282,180 
Totai deductions from gross income............ 2,488,209 2,654, 443 

Net income......... ne ey et - eee via 2,587, 670 “2,376,7 / 18 
Dividends: 

Preferred stock, 7 per cent... Sy ea 788,151 788,151 

Common stock, 5 per cent Lb SHE WPA 927,835 927,835 
Balance IeOMe TOF VOar si. isco sic cc ones aeee ales 871,684 66U,732 


The annual report of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha will be reviewed editorially in an early issue. 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $100,000 of 5 per cent refunding gold bonds 
to cover additions and betterments made since January 1, 1920. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—Annual Report—A review of this 
company’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page of 
this issue. 

Cuicaco & ALTon.—Authorised to Issue Stock—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized this company to 
issue (1) 1,753 shares of its cumulative four per cent prior lien 
and participating stock; (2) 514 shares of its non-cumulative 
four per cent preferred stock; and (3) 45 shares of its common 
stock, in exchange for stocks of the old Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Company and the Chicago & Alton Railway Company, 
which were consolidated March 8, 1906, into the present company. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Annual Report—The annual 
report for the vear ended December 31, 1920, shows the follow- 
ing comparative statement of income account: 














Increase 
: 1920 1919 or decrease 
Operating revenues........... et A | rr $140,755,628 
Gperaahg EXPeNseS.i cc. .ccscscses 190 2ee202 $382,314 129,869,899 
re 10.503,416 ‘Def. 382,314 10,885,729 
ye | ee eae 7,557,889 970,000 6,587,889 
Uncollectible railway revenues.... EGEEU kaeiigusays 28,276 
Railway operating INCOME... ..0-. 2,917,251 Def. nieakoesien 4,269,565 
Equipment and joint facility rents. 2,217,599 .. ; 2,217,599 
Net railway operating income. 699,652 Def. 1,352, 314 2,051,966 
Non-operating income: 
Cempensation from U. S. Govern- 
WA Oc onitis ies pale oly sine ae aa 3,803,000 23,201,016 —19,398,016 
Compensation for guaranty ‘period TG SOR EOD osc ceneurewins 16,509,185 
CONS. MCOMIG. «6665506 c00cses 23,811,563 24.140, 709 —329,146 
Interest on funded debt. weeeee 10,440,294 “9 273,85 859 1, 166,435 
Total deductions...... iiadevieess hipeeanee 10, 0 52,605 1,213,101 
Net income..... 12,545,857 14 088, 105 —1,542,248 
SINKS. PURGE. oc veces vewens fer 86,603 105,522 —18,919 
Dividends 
Preferred stock (8 per cent in 
1919; 7 per cent in 1920)..... 1,567,65( 1,791,600 — 223,950 
Common stock (7° per ent in 
1919; 5 per cent in 1920)..... 7 .257,625 10,160,675 —2,903, 050 
Total appropriations. . ; eae 8,911,878 12,057,797 —3, 145, 919 
3alance income for year.......... ; 3,633,979 2,030,307 1,603,671 


The annual report of the Chicago & North Western will be 
reviewed editorially in an early issue. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuIcaco & St. Louts.—Authorized to 
issue promissory notes ——This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue a promissory note 
for $500,000 to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York and 
one for $425,000 to the Central Union Trust Company. 


Detroit, ToLepo & TRoNTON.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $182,000 of first mortgage 50-year, 5 
per cent gold bonds due March 1, 1964, which are to be sold to 
Henry Ford and his associates. 


INTERSTATE RAILROAD.—Authorized to issue stock.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue $338,000 of capital stock to reimburse the treasury for 
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expenditures made out of income and to pay for certain additions 
and betterments. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Annual Report.—The 
corporate income account for the year ended December 31, 1920, 
compares with 1919 as follows: 


Increase 


1920 or decrease 


Railway operating revenues: 





Nike Greta ld iy Wag gla “ena wah wk e: ream oat wo $55,348,919 $6,111,956 
BAG wren Vanian iG eee wmeaeeemuware 52,270,794 7,496,576 
Total railway operating revenues...... $123,512,310 $16,967,190 
Railway operating expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures....... $20,654,480 $6,374,426 
Maintenance of equipment................ 30,438,181 9,060,734 
.. ater RetieekcUee Ase eRe ee 756,798 215,709 
Transportation—rail line.............cccee 67,723,026 16,575,517 
_ Total railway operating expenses...... $126,346,384 $33,510,682 
Net revenue from railway operations....... Def. $2,834,073 —$16,543,492 
eS, earns 4,500,175 426,635 
Railwzy operating income................. Def. 7,349,935 —16,957,998 
Non-operating income: 
I UN a ae $1,343,457 —$908,780 
Income from funded securities............ 1,095,047 —121,333 
Incore from unfunded securities.......... 1,823,996 565,331 
Kent from locomotives, passenger train cars 
Se ee 1,456,876 376,014 
Income from lease cf road............... 1,198,262 —4,473 
Total non-operating income..... $7,926,145 $78,625 
NN. aon Laan laie wale cceaeis 576,210 17,036,623 
Deductions from gross income: 
Rent for locomotives, passenger train cars, 
floating and work equipment and balance 
for hire of freight cars. ........cccccee 2,989,484 1,836,037 
CS reac sa dd eiewe dy waiae 3,897 .528 263,780 
Rent for leased roads..........-+..- heen 5,852,016 2,701 
Interest on funded debt.................. 10,341,382 706,027 
Interest on unfunded debt................ 3,184,001 —461,644 
Total deductions from gross income... $27,996,235 $2,459,394 
19,496,017 


Net inceme, excluding government guarantees.. Def. 27,420,025 


Less government guarantees (see note)...... $22,798,519 $15,751,572 
eee eS, SINR gcse cn dele cevheuecees Def. $4,621,506 $3,744,445 
Ratic of operating expenses to total operating 

FEVEMIES oe ese cescccecsecrcscercececeess 102.29 15.16 
Ratio of operating expenses and taxes to total 

GHEIATINE TEOVENGED 2. cei vccscicccsvcceces 105.94 14.98 


Note—Government guarantees include: Deficit in U. S. Railroad Admin 
istration operations, months of January and February; lap-overs audited 
from March 1 to December 31 applying to Federal control period; guaranteed 
standard return due from Director General for January and February; also 
amounts charged government under Transportation Act applicable to the 
guaranty period operations March 1 to August 31, inclusive, as shown on 
books as of Decembe: 31. 

The annual report of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford will be reviewed editorially in an early issue. 

Stockholders Vote for Merger at Annual Meeting.—The stock- 
holders at their annual meeting in New Haven, Conn., on April 
20, voted favorably on the proposal to merge into the company 
five subsidiaries, the Central New England, the Harlem & Port 
Chester Railroad, the New England Steamship Company, the 
Hartford & New York Transportation Company, and the New 
Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard & Nantucket Steamboat Company. 
The vote was 913,371 shares in favor, none against. The vote 
was the same on acceptance of the annual statement of the road 
for the year ended December 31, 1920; on ratification of an 
agreement with the director general of railroads in regard to 
equipment and on refunding at maturity next year a loan placed 
in Europe in 1907. The board of directors was re-elected. 


Norro.k & Western.—Board Chairmanship Ended—At the 
stockholders’ annual meeting at Roanoke, Va., on April 14, the 
company’s by-laws were amended so as to abolish the office of 
the chairman of the board, which office has been vacant since 
the retirement of L. E. Johnson, since deceased, on January 1, 


1921. 


OrEGON, CALIFORNIA & EAstern.—Asks Authority to Issue Se- 
curitices—-This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue $485,600 of bonds and 
4,714 shares of stock. 


Pere Marouette.—Asks Authority to Pledge Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for general authority to pledge or sell $3,231,000 of first mortgage, 
5 per cent gold bonds now nominally issued and held in the 
treasury. The company does not propose to sell the bonds at 
this time, but desires to issue netes from time to time to pro- 
vide funds for its corporate requirements and desires general 
authority to pledge the bonds as collateral. 
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TEXAS SHORT Line.—Authority to Issue Bonds Denied—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has denied the application of 
this company for authority to issue $175,000 of first mortgage 
bonds to retire maturing bonds, on the ground that the com- 
pany’s prospective earning power does not justify the fixed 
charges. 


ToLepo, St. Lours & WesTeRN.—Asks authority to issue re- 
ceiver’s notes—The receiver has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue $692,000 of receiver’s 
certificates of indebtedness to be used as collateral security for 
the payment of a loan from the United States. 


VALDOSTA, MouLtrie & WESTERN.—Sale Not Yet Approved. 
C: L. Jones, president of this company, who purchased the road 
at a foreclosure sale on April 9, is awaiting confirmation of th« 
sale by Judge Evans of the federal court. 


WESTERN Paciric.—Authorized to Issue Bonds _ fo 
Purchase of Sacramento Northern—The Railroad Com- 
mission of California has authorized this company to issue 
and sell at 85 and accrued interest, $4,180,000 of its first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds. The bonds will be acquired by the Western 
Pacific Railroad Corporation and then distributed to bond holders 
of the Sacramento Northern, who have agreed to sell their bonds 
to the Western Pacific. The Western Pacific, as noted in the 
Railway Age of April 1 (page 866), has agreed to pay $27.50 a 
share for the first preferred stock of the Sacramento Northern, 
$15 a share for the second preferred and $6 a share for the com- 
mon stock. It has also offered to exchange for the bonds of 
the Sacramento Northern, first mortgage bonds of the Western 
Pacific on the basis of $80 face value of the Western Pacific 
bonds for $100 face value of the Sacramento Northern bonds. 


Wueetinc & Lake Erie.—Authority to Pledge Securities 
Denied.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied this 
company’s application for authority to pledge from time to time 
any bonds, stocks or other securities which are now or may 
hereafter be held in its treasury as collateral security for any 
short term notes which it may issue within the limitations pre- 
scribed by Paragraph 9 of Section 20-a of the interstate com- 
merce act. The commission says it is required to make investi- 
gation of securities before authorizing their issue and it cannot 
with propriety issue general authority of the nature contemplated 
in this application. 


Guaranty Certificates Issued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued additional 
certificates for partial payments to railroads on account of their 


six months’ guaranty as follows: 
Previcusly 


pai 
Louisville & WNashville............ $4,750,000 $2,000,000 
ON ree 1,500 ey 
ER eee ree eee 300,000 
Ee OO Sa ere ee 450,000 
Rio Grande Southern............. 100,000 
New Yerk, Ontario & Western.... 600,000 
Detroit, Toledo & Tronton........ 225,000 iain 
St. Joseph & Grand Island........ 155,000 220,00 
Lewisville & Wadley. .<.. 2.00006. 6.500 vat heracis 
New York, Phiiadelphia & Norfolk. . 300,000 256,000 


Total payments to April 19 made by the Treasury under the provisions 
of the Transportation Act have been as follows: 


(a) Under Section 204, for reimbursement of deficits dur- 


IE ee ae ee eee $969,923.8 
(b) Under Section 209: 
(1) To carriers to which final payment of the 
guaranty has been made under paragraph (g) 
including previous advances under paragraphs 
een, eRe eee ere 1,311,700.6. 


(2) For advances under paragraphs (h) and (i) 
to carriers as to which a certificate for final 
payment has not been received by the Treasury 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission.... 

(c) Under Section 212: 





(1) For partial payments in respect to the guar- 7 
anty provided in Section 209..............6. 123,311,490.0 
(2) For partial payments in respect to the reim- 
bursement for deficits during the period of mass 
federal control provided in Section 204...... 418,000.0' 
(d) Under Section 210, for loans from the revolving fund 
of $300,000,000 therein provided.............. 193,685 
OEE % dua ted ede kere Cea eee ORE HEE ReS $582,932,125.5 


Dividends Declared 


Central of New Jersey.—$2.00, quarterly, payable May 2 to holders of 
record April 29. - 

Pullman Company.—$2.00, quarterly, payable April 30 to holders © 
record May 
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Executive 


W. C. Morse, whose appointment as vice president of the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., with headquarters at 
Shreveport, La. was announced in the Railway Age of April 
1 (page 915), was born 
in 1867 at Vineland, 
Mo. He was educated 
in the public schools 
and entered railway 
service in 1883 with the 
St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern (now 
the Missouri Pacific). 
He served the Iron 
Mountain as a _ tele- 
graph operator and 
station agent until 1888 
when he was promoted 
to train dispatcher at 
De Soto, Mo. Ten 
years thereafter he was 
promoted to chief dis- 
patcher with the same 
headquarters. He re- 
signed that position in 
1902 to enter the serv- 
ice of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe in a similar capacity at Chillicothe, III. 
In 1906 he returned to the service of the Iron Mountain as 
trainmaster at McGee, Ark. The same year he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Natchez division. Subse- 
quently he served as superintendent of the Memphis, Cen- 
tral and Missouri divisions, until he resigned on April 1, to 
enter upon his new duties. Mr. Morse’s name will be re- 
called as that of a contributor to these columns on interesting 
questions connected with operating problems. 





W. C. Morse 


H. C. Nutt, formerly president of the Central Equipment & 
Coal Commission, an organization having charge of all bituminous 
coal mining and distributing operations in Silesia, has been 
elected president of the 
Monongahela and_ the 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 
Youghiogheny, with 
headquarters at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Nutt 
was born at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., November 12. 
1863. He was graduated 
from the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, in 1883, and be- 
gan his railroad career 
as a rodman for the Bur- 
lington & Missouri (now 
a part of the Chicago, 
3urlington & Quincy). 
He served in various 
capacities in the engi- 
neering department of 
that road and, in 1889, 
was appointed  train- 
master at Alliance, Nebr. 
In 1892, he was promoted to assistant superintendent at Edge- 
mont, S. D., and a year later was transferred to Sheridan, Wyo. 
In 1900 he became assistant superintendent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy with headquarters at Burlington, 
la. Three years later he was promoted to _ superin- 
tendent and the following year to general superintendent of the 
lowa district. In 1905 he was transferred to the Missouri district 
and the following year became general superintendent for the 





H. C. Nutt 
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Michigan Central, with headquarters at Detroit. In 1907 he 
went with the Northern Pacific as general manager of the western 
lines and, in 1909, was elected fourth vice-president. Mr. Nutt 
left the Northern Pacific in 1912 to become general manager of 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal. During the war Mr. Nutt was commissioned a lieutenant 
colenel and served in France as deputy director general of the 
American military railways. Upon his return to this country he 
resumed his position as general manager of the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake. He resigned this position early in 1920 to become 
president of the Central Equipment & Coal Commission in 
Silesia. 


Operating 


James M. Wachter, who has been appointed superintendent 
of terminals of the Mobile & Ohio and the Southern at Mo- 
bile, Ala., was born on March 7, 1863, at Bolivar, N. Y. He 
was educated in the public schools and entered railway serv- 
ice in 1880 as a switchman for the Louisville & Nashville at 
sirmingham, Ala. He later served the same road as a brake- 
man, conductor and general yardmaster until 1905, when he 
resigned to enter the service of the Mobile & Ohio as gen- 
eral yardmaster. From 1911 until 1914 Mr. Wachter was 
superintendent of terminals of the International & Great 
Northern at Houston, Tex. In 1914 he left the service of 
that company to become general yardmaster of the Mobile 
& Ohio. He was serving in this capacity at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


E. W. Scheer, whose appointment as general manager, 
Eastern Lines, of the Baltimore & Ohio was announced in the 
Railway Age of April 15 (page 961), was born on April 28, 1875, 
at Zaleski, Ohio. He en- 
tered railway service 
February 10, 1890, as a 
messenger in the office 
of the superintendent of 
the Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton & Baltimore (now a 
part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio). From May 1, 
1890, to December 15, 
1895, he was employed 
as a clerk and stenog- 
rapher for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern. 
From the latter date un- 
til January, 1899, he was 
chief clerk to the division 
superintendent and then 
served as secretary to 
the vice-president and 
general manager until 

5. W. Scheer 1906. From then until 
1912 he served consecu- 
tively as chief clerk to the general manager and assistant secretary 
and chief clerk to the general superintendent at Cincinnati. He then 
became assistant to the general superintendent of the same road at 
Cincinnati. The following year he became superintendent of the 
Wlinois division with headquarters at Flora, Ill. In 1915 he was 
transferred in a similar capacity to the Indiana division at Sey- 
mour, Ind. In July of the following year he was promoted to 
general superintendent with headquarters at Cincinnati. In Oc- 
tober of the same year he was transferred to the Northwest 
district of the Baltimore & Ohio and, in February, 1920, to the 
Maryland district, which position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 





Coincident with the abolishment of the Burlington division of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy the lines from Albia to 
Des Moines, from Burlington to Tracy, and from Winfield to 
Washington have been consolidated with the Ottumwa division, 
while the lines from Fort Madison to Batavia and from Carthage 
Junction to Quincy have been consolidated with the Hannibal 
division. The following appointments have been made: 
N. H. Young, superintendent of the Burlington division, has 
been transferred to the Brookfield division, with headquarters 
at Brookfield, Mo., succeeding W. F. Giles, who has been 
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transferred to the Wymore division, with headquarters at 
Wymore, Neb., succeeding F. D. Gurley, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Gurley succeeds H. J. Hoglund, who has been appointed 
trainmaster with headquarters at Chicago. C. W. Orbin, 
chief dispatcher on the Burlington division, has been assigned 
to other duties and the position abolished. The changes were 
effective April 16. 


Traffic 

Harry C. Stauffer, whose appointment as general freight 
agent of the Philadelphia & Reading was announced in the Rail- 
way <ige of April 15 (page 962), was educated in the common 
schools and in prepara- 
tory schools. Upon com- 
pletion of his education 
he entered the service of 
the Philadelphia & 
Reading as agent at 
Kimberton, Pa. Later 
he served as agent at 
Byers, Pa., and then at 
Douglassville, Pa. From 
the latter position he 
was transferred to the 
position of chief clerk at 
the 3lst street and Girard 
avenue station, Philadel- 
phia. After serving at 
that point for some time 
he was appointed freight 
agent at Chester, Pa.. 
and then freight agent 
at Reading, Pa. He re- 
mained on duty at this 
point for seven years and 
went to Philadelphia in 1910 as division freight agent in charge 
of the New York division and the Atlantic City Railroad. He 
continued in this position during the time the railroads were 
operated under federal control. When they were returned to 
private ownership on March 1, 1920, Mr. Stauffer was appointed 
general coal freight agent. He held this position until the time 
of the present appointment. 





H. C. Stauffer 


R. H. Morris, general western freight agent of the Southern, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to freight 
trafic manager, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, effec- 
tive April 15. Mr. Morris was born on February 25, 1866, at 
Xenia, Ill., and entered railroad service in 1884 as a telegraph 
operator on the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis, at Fair- 
field, Ill. In 1886 he was appointed secretary to the general 
manager at Louisville, Ky., where he remained until 1887, 
when he was transferred to Evansville, Ind., as local agent. 
Two years later he accepted an appointment as commercial 
agent for the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., where he served until 1898, when 
he returned to the service of the Louisville, Evansville & St. 
Louis, as general agent, with headquarters at Evansville, Ind. 
When the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis was taken over 
by the Southern, Mr. Morris continued to serve as general 
agent at Evansville. In 1905 he was appointed commercial 
agent, with headquarters at Cincinnati, and in 1909 he was 
transferred to Chicago. He was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., in 
February, 1917. In March, 1920, Mr. Morris was made north- 
western freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Illinois 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. R. Mee has been appointed chief engineer of the Louisi- 
ana Railway & Navigation with headquarters at Shreveport, 
La., effective April 8. 

W. A. Duff, assistant chief engineer of the Moncton Divi- 
sion of the Canadian National Railways, has been appointed 
engineer of standards with headquarters at Toronto, effect- 
ive April 1. 
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Purchasing and Stores 


J. F. Blasie has been appointed district storekeeper of the 
New York Central at Depew, N. Y., succeeding H. L. Grandy 
transferred. 


’ 


A. L. Prentice has been appointed district storekeeper of th: 
New York Central, with headquarters at Elkhart, Ind., suc- 
ceeding C. F. Heidenrich, who has been transferred to Collin- 
wood, Ohio, in the stores department. 


General 
MISSOURI—ILLINOIS 
The Missouri-Illinois which was organized to take over the 
operation of the Illinois Southern and which established its 
general headquarters at Bonne Terre, Mo., in February, has 
announced the appointment of the following officers: 


I, J. Thomure.... Vice-president and gen’l mgr.Bonne Terre, Mo. 
W. G. Patton... Assistant to vice-president... Bonne Terre, Mo. 
V. M. Johnson....2 PN aidrerstacdiiyesie ase es Bonne Terre, Mo 
M. Rittmaster..... Assistant auditor........... Bonne Terre, Mo. 
E. L. Kimmel... Assistant general manager...Sparta, Ill. 

C. Mt. Swan.....:. Peaime matlaser......i<csss. St. Louis, Mo. 
F, P. Sackbauer... Ass’t gen’l fr’t and pass. agt..St. Louis, Mo. 
a) ee 6 a Bonne Terre, Mo. 
C. E. Morrow.....Assistant chief engineer...... Sparta, Ill. 

T. A. Roussin..... Master mechanic............Sparta, Ill. 


Obituary 


M. M. Kirkman, former vice-president of the Chicago & 
North Western, died of apoplexy at the Henrotin Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, on April 18. Mr. Kirkman was born in 
Morgan County, Ill, on July 10, 1842, and entered railway 
service in 1857 as a messenger for the Chicago & North Western. 
From 1857 to 1861 he served in the telegraph and traffic de- 
partments and as a train dispatcher. In 1861 he was made 
auditor of traffic accounts. He was promoted to assistant general 
accounting officer in 1865, and in 1867 was made general account- 
ing officer. In June, 1870, he was given additional jurisdiction 
over the duties of local treasurer, and continued this work up 
to the time of his retirement from railroad service. He was 
promoted to controller in June, 1881, and was elected vice- 
president in November, 1889. Mr. Kirkman retired from active 
railroad service in April, 1910, after 53 years’ continuous service 
with the North Western. He was the author of a number of 
treatises on transportation subjects, including “The Science of 
Railways,” published in 1894. 


Lester G. French, for thirteen years editor and assistant 
secretary of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and manager of the journal “Mechanical Engineering,” died 
on April 18 at the French Hospital, New York. Mr. French 
was born at Keene, N. H., in April, 1869. He received his 
technical education at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, from which he was graduated in 1891 with the degree 
of S. B. He served the year 1891-92 with the Cranston Print- 
ing Press Company as draftsman, and then became connected 
with the International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
as instructor in mechanical engineering. Leaving this institu- 
tion in 1895, he went to Providence, R. I., where he entered th 
employment of the Builders Iron Foundry as assistant to the 
superintendent. In 1897 he became editor-in-chief of “Ma 
chinery,” continuing in this position until 1906, when he re- 
signed to take up the publication of technical books, among 
them being one of the earliest American treatises on the 
steam turbine, of which he was the author. In 1908 he was 
appointed editor of the publications of the American Societs 
of Mechanical Engineers, which organization he served to 
the date of his death. Mr. French had been a member o 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers since 1899. 





THE SENATE has decreed another investigation of the railroads 
Does the trouble with Congress in framing regulative railroad 
legislation lie in a want of the facts of the situation or does it 
lie in an incapacity of Congress to deal with the situation in 
the light of the known facts?—New York lV orld. 
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